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The purchase price of Frederick Pumps is above the average. 


If industrial-pumps were installed to be replaced frequently, 
Frederick pumps would have little sale. \ 


It costs a little more to install a Frederick Pump than a pump 
of average quality. 


But this added cost carries the assurance of years of efficient 


service, minimum repair and oo costs and freedom from 
production delays. 


There is no better pumping equipment to be had at any price. 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 
| _ Frederick, Maryland 


-In Canada—Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 
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Some Interesting Facts Coaiesiie the Noble & Wood Pulping Eacine 


The following are a few of the results which have been determined by actual test: 


Domestic Kraft pulp laps, 45% dry, fed into 1200 Ib. pulper through chute from 
overhead, treated for beaters and dumped within ten minutes. On thoroughly dry 
foreign Kraft, total time elapsed was 21 minutes. 


On straight wood pulp furnish, 80% groundwood, 20% sulphite, a 1200 Ib. engine 
thoroughly pulped the stock, ready for jordans, in 20 to 30 minutes. 


Many other equally good records are available upon request. 
Our booklet “CUTTING PRODUCTION COSTS. WITH THE PAPER PULPING 
ENGINE” carries a full history of the development of the pulper. Write for a copy. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








Forty-Three Biggs Rotaries 
Furnished One Company 


T= installation of four Biggs Globe 

Rotary Bleaching Boilers at the Fort 
Madison plant of Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company brings the total up to forty- 
three Biggs Globes for this company. 


toes _ Biggs Glebe and Cylinder Rotaries have 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Fort Madison, Ia. This - been turning out paper stocks for the 





installation of 4 makes the 43rd unit of Biggs ey. 
rotaries in their plant. past 38 years. You cannot go wrong on 
Globe and Cylinder Ro- Flumes, Smokestacks 2 . 
“tary Bleaching Boilers Penstocks, Genera B iggs equipment. 
Digesters Steel Plate Construc- 


Riveted Steel Tanks be ne > The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron 20, Ohio 
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The Maenzune of the Paper Industry 


Quebec to Prohibit Exportation of Power 


Policy Hastened by Plan Under Way for Developing Carillon Falls, Ottawa River, at Cost of 
$50,000,000 With a View of Exporting Power to the United States—Stipulations Made in 
Arrangements For Leasing Des Chats Falls Power Rights Example of New Policy 
—Meetings of Canadian Paper Trade Associations 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., January 11, 1926—During the past week the 
Quebec Government has announced two developments of outstand- 
ing importance to the pulp and paper industry. One of them was 
indicated in these notes last week, in the news that the conditions 
for the forthcoming sale of timber leases on 5000 square miles of 
limits contained provision for the building of news print mills to 
utilize the raw product. The other was made at the opening of the 
Legislature, when the Government foreshadowed legislation abso- 
lutely prohibiting the export of any further hydro-electric energy 
to the United States, 

As regards the new policy affecting timber limits, the Govern- 
ment has hitherto been content to stipulate for the manufacture 
of pulp, and the fact that this policy is carried a step further by 
stipulating the manufacture of news print is significant. The limits 
in question are situated in the Ottawa-Gatineau river district and 
the Lake St. John region. The areas to be sold next month are 
not being put up as an experiment, but as a result of requests made 
to the Government by responsible industrial interests, and there 
is no doubt that these interests are fully aware of the conditions 
to be imposed by the Government and are quite prepared to fulfill 
them. 


As regards the prohibition of the export of hydro-electric energy, 
a concrete example of the new policy is afforded in the arrange- 
ments made for leasing the power rights at Des Chats Falls, on 
the Ottawa river. Subject to certain existing rights, the Govern- 
ment proposes to auction their resources, the undeveloped energy 
being estimated at 100,000 h.p., but it makes certain important stipu 
lations and reservations. 


The lease will provide that “no power or electrical energy shall 
be exported outside of Canada, either directly or indirectly, and, 
in case of breach of infraction of this clause, the Government re- 
serves the right to cancel and annul the lease, after three months’ 
notice .. . and to take back possession of the property leased.” 
The conditions will permit of the sale of power for consumption in 
Ontario, but with such reservations as will amply protect the 
rights of Quebec. All this, as has been said, is a part of a general 
plan and a settled policy. 

Reference to this latter matter is made in the “Speech from the 
Throne” forecasting’ permanent legislation as follows: “Hitherto, 
as you well know, the Government has devoted itself with care to 
preserving within our province its natural resources, especially the 
hydraulic powers. It proposes to continue this policy, on which 
our industrial future depends, and you will be asked to frame per- 
manent legislation for this purpose, without, however, extending 
to the sister provinces the actual prohibition against the exporta- 
tion of electric power.” 

‘There is no doubt that this policy has been hastened by the plan 


under way for developing the Carillon Falls, on the Ottawa River, 
a few miles above Montreal, at a cost of $50,000,000 and exporting 
the power to the United States. 


Wayagamack Shipping News Print 

The Wayagamach Pulp and Paper Company is reported to be 
thoroughly satisfied with the progress which it has made thus far 
in its career as a producer of news print paper. The initial period 
of tuning-up of machines has been passed, and operations are now 
on a fairly stable scale. It is stated that production is altogether 
satisfactory and that the company has already made some quite 
large shipments to the United States market. It is also credited 
with having made a small test shipment to Australia and it is 
hoped by the directors that a considerable business with Australia 
will develop as a result. 

Removal of the Australian duties against the Canadian product 
opens this market to Canadian news print manufacturers and it 
is interesting that Wayagamack, so early in its news print career, 
is endeavoring to take advantage of this promising market. It is 
believed that the company will be in a position to take advantage, 
over the course of the next few months, of the especially strong 
“spot” paper market in New York and by doing so will receive 
considerably better than the 1926 contract price of $65 per ton. 


Paper Mill Railway Completed This Week 

The new branch line, connecting the Manitoba Pulp and Paper 
Company’s mill at Fort Alexander, Man., with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System at Beaconia is expected to be completed 
at the end of this week. Construction work on the branch, which 
is almost 20 miles in length, has been pushed rapidly, and only 
four miles of steel remained to be laid at the end of last week. 
The work has been rushed in order to facilitate the transportation 
of supplies for the erection of the pulp mill. 


Building Paper Firm Taken Over 

A company known as Building Products, Ltd., incorporated 
under the Dominion of Canada Companies’ Act of December 5, 
1925, has taken over the securities of the following important 
manufacturing units: 

1. The paper mill of the Ruberoid Felt Manufacturing Co., 
Limited, at Portneuf Que., which has at present a daily capacity 
of over 15 tons of sheathing, papers and pulp board for the manu- 
facture of wallboard. 

2. The felt mill of Bird and Son, Ltd., at Pont Rouge, Que. 
the largest of its kind in Canada, with a capacity of over 30 tons 
of rag-felt per day. : 

3. The roofing factories and wallboard plant of the Ruberoid 
Company, Ltd., at Highlands, Montreal, Que. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Philadelphia Paper Demand Expanding‘Slowly 


Prospects, However, Are Encouraging That Distribution Soon Will Be on Broader Lines—Fine 
Paper Distributors Group of Philadelphia Paper Trade Association Meet in Bourse 
To Discuss Trade Prospects—Waste Paper Merchants Prepare For Banquet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 11, 1926—Broader distribution of 
papers was noted in the early days of the new year. While there 
has been no great amount of any one grade in demand, the general 
market has been maintained with a steady trend indicating a 
healthy condition in the industrial world. A few contracts, of fair 
proportions, have been secured among special grades in the fine 
paper group otherwise the present market centers around needs 
for the immediate moment rather than in advance of coming busi- 
ness developments or in anticipation of future requireemnts. It is 
expected that this sort of buying will hold over the inventory 
season when larger orders will be forthcoming. 


Miscellaneous Buying of Fine Grades 


In the beginning of the year there came an expansion in the 
market for fine papers with a notable increase in the general lines 
of writings, book papers, supercalenders, covers, bonds and those 
used extensively by the printing industry. There has been a better 
tone to the general printing business and this has extended to the 
fine paper distributors catering to this class of trade. Publishers 
and the larger printing firms that-have been the principal consum- 
ers of book grades, coated and others of like character continue 
to be the sources of contracts for the bulk demands in coated, 
book papers and news print for the coming months. The paper 
distributors have taken a more confident attitude towards the 
future outlook for the fine paper market with this excellent ad- 
vance demand as a basis for their optimism. They believe that 
the growing demand demonstrated in miscellaneous orders indi- 
cates brighter prospects for the commercial printers in the coming 
year and so are hopeful of sharing through this factor of improved 
industrial conditions. Mill orders among the larger consumers, 
too, are indicative of brighter times in the publishing trade. 


Readjustment of Coarse Paper Specialties 


Readjustment of the American made parchment papers to those 
of foreign make was a factor that marked the opening of the new 
year coarse paper market along with the standardizing of butchers 
water finish fiber ggades to a more profitable price level. The 
American made vegetable parchments were marked by the special 
readjustment of quotations to the level of European grades that 
have been extensively imported into the Philadelphia trade within 
recent months. The adjustment came when one of the larger mills 
announced that with the new year there would be a 2 cent per 
pound reduction on its vegetable parchments so as to conform with 
the prices made on the foreign product and in order to promote 
the distribution of American made grades. 


Union Bag and Paper Corp. Drops Product 


A notice has been sent to the Philadelphia dealers by the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, of its intention to drop from its list 
of products the manufacture of Butchers Dry Finish Sulphite of 
the 30 pound basis. 


Paper Dealers Meet 


The first of the 1926 sessions of the fine paper distributors group 
of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association was given over to 
the discussion of prospects of the new year at the luncheon held in 
the Bourse restaurant on Thursday of last week. All agreed that 
there was every indication of the soundness of the initial business 
and pointed to a healthier growth with the completion of the inven- 
tory season. While actual orders were said to be gratifying, there 
was even more satisfactory evidence of what may be expected in 


the near future by the growing inquiries for all lines of fine papers 
from among consumers in the general printing, publishing, sta- 
tionery manufacturing and other allied industries. With James 
McCracken, general sales manager of Riegel & Co., Inc., as chair- 
man, the discussions were mainly around this important phase of 
the 1926 paper market. While no figures are yet available for the 
summing of the 1925 business cycle, it was apparent from business 
accounts completed to date, that the past year will show a marked 
improvement over that of 1924, especially in the last half of the 
year. 


New Firm Admitted To Trade Association 


With the first 1926 meeting there was admitted to membership 
in the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association the prospective dis- 
tributor of one of the old established lines, the Richie-Howarth 
Company. While there has been made application for the charter 
of incorporation of this concern, to deal in paper at wholesale, 
including the cutting and ruling other preparation necessary to the 
sale thereof, it will be a couple of weeks before any definite action 
is taken for the activity of that concern in the paper field. It has 
been verified that the new dealers are contemplating the distribu- 
tion of one of the well known and old established lines of writing 
papers which already has two local firms as its representatives. 
The incorporators are Anthony Richie, John R. Howarth and 
Abram Markley. Mr. Richie has for many years been engaged in 
the paper ruling business and still is engaged in that. phase of activ- 
ity of the graphic arts at this time, with headquarters at 804-808 
Sansom Street. — 


Waste Merchants Prepare For Banquet 


Initial steps for the annual gathering of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Waste Merchants Association were taken when that organiza- 
tion met on Thursday evening at the Hotel Lorraine and there, 
assembled around the dining table, planned its scheduled festivities. 
With 32 members out of the 38 enrolled attending there was 
selected a banquet committee and officers were nominated to be 
elected at the annual meeting and banquet next month, With 
President Evan G. Badger presiding there was a general discussion 
of rag packing and reports on the progress of that phase of trade 
activities which has been the dominating factor of the past year’s 
developments among the waste trade. Those who were selected by 
President Badger for the banquet committee were Harry Bailey, of 
the Hemingway Company, Thomas Kenny, International Trading 
Company, and Edward Orr, Infante Brothers. There were nomi- 
nated for the coming election to be held simultaneously with the 
annual gathering: President Evan G. Badger, Vice President 
Thomas A. Kenny, Treasurer William L. Simmons and Secretary 
William J. McGarity. Secretary McGarity announced the progress 
which had been made through the rag packing campaign conducted 
by the Association for the past year and introduced the speakers 
from the Rag Packing Committee appointed to conduct the work 
who in turn told of the successful realization. of its ambitions to 
give to the Philadelphia dealers the reputation of conforming to 
the stringent packing regulations set by the mills. Those of the 
Committee who held the platform were John A. Murphy, of 
Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., and his co-workers, Samuel Ingber of 
Samuel Ingber & Co. and Dominick De Sante of Alex. De Sante 
Company. Among the members who were nominated to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association and who will be elected at the 
February meeting were John A. Murphy, Samuel Ingber, Charles 
J. McNichol, of P. De Sante Company, Edward Orr and Louis 
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Bantivoglio, of the Camden Paper Company. The banquet Com- 
mittee will complete arrangements for the banquet to be held just 
prior to the annual paper merchants convention in New York in 
February and will set a date and place within the next few days. 


Roller Paper Co. Asks Extension 


The Philadelphia trade learned, during the week, that the Roller 
Paper Company had been granted an extension in time for the 
arrangement of a financial program for the protection of its 
creditors and the conservation of the business upon its application 
to the United States District Court sitting in Lewisburg, Pa., and 
a hearing before Judge Albert M. Johnson, of that judiciary. The 
order handed down by Judge Johnson during the week postpones 
the sale of assets of the bankrupt Roller Paper Company, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. This sale of the assets of the Company was to 
have been held during the week but having been granted a stay 
by the United States Court, the scheduled sale has been indefinitely 
postponed and until such a time as the Court will again take action 
in the matter to set a time for the disposition of the affairs of the 
paper concern. 

Attorney David Rosenthall, who resigned recently as referee in 
bankruptcy, represented the Roller Company. He declared that 
insufficient time had elapsed since the bankruptcy proceedings were 
started to permit a proper arranging of affairs. The court was 
told that the company is at work on a plan to care for its creditors 
as well as save as much of the business as possible. An immediate 
sale of the assets would interfere seriously with this action, Mr. 
Rosenthall declared. As a result tomorrow’s sale was cancelled. 

The Roller Paper Company went into bankruptcy ten days ago. 
The firm had salesrooms in other cities and towns throughout 
Northeastern Pennsylvania and it is believed much of the business 
can be retained. 

A notice has been sent out by President Charles E. Roller of the 
Company, which represents some of the largest mills in the coun- 
try, to the following effect: 

“Mr. Chas. E. Roller, President and General Manager of the 
Roller Paper Company and representing some of the leading Paper 
Mills throughout the country, would appreciate receiving word 
direct from any of the creditors, in order that none may be over- 
looked and so that alb creditors will be in harmony with the plans 
that are for the best interests, mutually.” 


E. Latimer, Jr., Expansions 


Having materially increased his converting department, E. 
Latimer, Jr., 126 North 4th street, now has facilities for extension 
of business and for the care of the broadening in demand of small 
roll products and die wiping papers. A few months ago the Lati- 
mer firm annexed to its slitting plant the mechanical units which 
formerly were installed in the converting department of Harry J. 
Fleming Paper Company, now disbanded, and whose business was 
absorbed by the Latimer company. The result is that the firm has 
materially increased this branch of its business and its production 
of small roll products such as detail and cash register rolls, adding 
machine and ticket tape and other like roll paper goods. The firm 
is now producing its own special die wiping papers under the 
Peerless brand and just has begun the distribution of a tan sheet 
die wiping paper under this mark. Four new men will feature the 
fine paper lines. These are Roy Compton, formerly with the An- 
derson Paper Company, Ed Vaughan, well known as an associate 
of several local organizations, Thomas McKernan, recently with 
E. W. Twitchell and P. N. Selvig, who conducted his own business 
in Camden, 


“Paper Capacity Too High,” Says Editorial 
In the week just passed there appeared a comment on the present 
paper manufacturing conditions which was included in the business 
prospects for the New Year among the several editorials relating 
to business conditions generally and compiled especially for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger newspaper by A. R. Graustein, Presi- 
dent of the International Paper Company. Under the caption 
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“Paper Capacity Too High” the Public Ledger editorial which ap- 
peared in the issue of January 2, 1926, quoting .President! A. R. 
Graustein, says: 

“The paper industry in most lines is enjoying a large volume of 
business, but is profiting from this demand only to.a moderate 
extent. Excess of capacity, though relatively slight, seems to have 
an undue effect upon the price structure. On the other hand, pulp, 
especially chemical pulp, has noticeably strerigthened, and there ap- 
pears to be adequate reason for the belief that recent low levels 
will not soon recur.” 


Propose Changes in Papermakers Union 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AtBany, N. Y., January 11, 1926—A number of amendments to 
the constitution of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
were recommended at the meeting of the executive board here last 
week. Because of the importance of the meetings Congressman 
George H. Schneider, of Appleton, Wis., a member of the board, 
left his duties in Washington in order to be on hand. The execu- 
tive board made several recommendations which will be referred 
to the membership. 

The most important and far reaching proposal is the reorganiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood, limiting membership to skilled paper- 
makers only. Whether union affiliation should be determined by 
class of work or by place of employment was a question, the dis- 
cussion of which consumed a great part of the time. It is prob- 
able that the question of reorganization will be referred to a vote 
of the membership. Two thousand members of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers will be dropped from membership 
in the Brotherhood if the plan for reorganization becomes effective. 

William R. Smith, the new president of the Brotherhood, be- 
lieves the union should be limited to workers who are classed as 
skilled papermarkers, excluding semi-skilled and common laborers. 
On the other hand John P. Burke, of Fort Edward, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, believes all) who work in paper mills should be allowed 
to be members of a union of such workers. 

President Smith was elected to office on the promise to effect 
this reorganization and it is expected that the referendum on the 
question will be successful. President Smith believes the reorgan- 
ization will make a more efficient union. Every man who may lose 
membership in the Papermakers, he said, is more strictly a member 
of another union to which he will be assigned. President Smith 
also suggested the adoption of an apprenticeship in the union like 
that in the printing trades. 

President Burke, of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers stated that he has written to the 
American Federation of Labor for permission to take into his 
union the two thousand paper mill workers who will be dropped 
from membership in the International Brotherhood of Papermak- 
ers if the reorganization plans of the latter are carried out. 

The executive board of the Brotherhood recommended changes 
in the constitution and by-laws which, if adopted at the next con- 
vention of the organization, will serve the purpose of clarifying 
future elections. It will be recalled that when the nominations 
were made last fall much confusion occurred in the interpretation 
of the by-laws governing certain conditions. 

America Actively Buying Swedish Pulp 

WasurncTon, D. C., January 13, 1926—American Consul Gen- 
eral Dawson, at Stockholm, reports advance sales of 1926 produc- 
tion of pulp were reliably estimated to have reached over 60 per 
cent of the sulphite and fully 80 per cent of the sulphate output 
by the middle of November. American firms are said to be cover- 
ing their needs in advance as far as 1927, one contract for strong 
sulphate having been concluded for delivery January-May, 1927. 
Four-fifths of the sulphite sales have been to American firms, 
which together with British houses, have also taken three-fourths 
of the sulphite. 
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Activities of the Fox River Valley Mills 


Hoberg Paper Co. of Green Bay Makes Numerous Important Improvements During 1925— 
Safety Contest Between Nekoosa and Port Edward Divisions of Nekoosa Edwards Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 11, 1926—The Hoberg Paper Company 
of Green Bay has emerged through the year 1925 much strength- 
ened financially, and it is facing the new year with every prospect 
of uninterrupted operation. J. M. Conway, general manager, came 
to the mill in May, 1924, as chairman of an advisory committee se- 
lected by the creditors and directors to work out the financial prob- 
lems of the business. 

That the committee has been successful is indicated by the fact 
that the reorganization of the business was completed last August, 
and the advisory committee ceased to function at that time. Mr. 
Conway as chairman of the committee took over the management 
of the business and is continuing with the business in the capacity 
of vice president and general manager. 

Frank Hoberg continues as president, Thomas J. Dee, Chicago, as 
Vice President, George D. Nau, treasurer, and Frank Ramsay, 
secretary. The board of directors includes the officers with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Ramsay, and in addition Dr. J. R. Minahan and 
Antone and William Hoberg, Green Bay. 


At the time of the reorganization new names were added to the 
directorate and new financial associations formed so that the busi- 
ness resumed operations without the creditors’ committee made 
necessary by the depression period following the war. 


Elimination of Waste in Operation 


In addition to the new capital brought to the business, there is 
also evidence of new ideas, and the elimination of waste in opera- 
tion, it is evident to a visitor at the plant, and there are plans for 
further development during the coming year. Recently the com- 
pany completed negotiations with the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation of Green Bay for the electrification of the plants. 

The sulphite and paper plants of the Fibre division will be 
completely electrified, and the Hoberg mill will be changed over 
from 25 cycle to 60 cycle. The sulphite and paper mills are now 
operated with obsolete steam driven engines, and the saving esti- 
mated by the change from steam to electricity is estimated at be- 
tween 50 and 80 per cent. 


Change in Form of Power 


In addition to this tremendous cut in the power costs, there is an 
interesting feature connected with the change in the form of 
power used. The new power will not only be expected to accom- 
plish a saving but it will also be the means of keeping account of 
the cost of production. Here is how it works: At present the 
steam engines drive a tremendous amount of shafting and belt- 
ing with a resulting loss in power of about 25 per cent. Accurate 
records of the power used in any one department can not be kept 
since two or more departments may draw power from a common 
source. However, with the electrification of the mill, meters will 
be installed in each department. 


By this arrangement the power cost for each operation will be 
known. The exact amount of power used in any department for 
each month or each day can be discovered instantly and pro rated 
against the pieces produced in that department. 


Changes in Operation 


During the past year a number of changes have been made in 
the operation of the plant. The changes pointed out on a trip 
through the mill suggest that new products have been added, new 


Co. Ends in Tie—Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Raises Capital 


use is made of some of the machines, and new savings effected 
here and there throughout the plant. 

For example, one new department was added to the organiza- 
tion. The new department was formed by the consolidation of 
several small units scattered throughout the mill. Under its new 
organization, this department has increased its output between 25 
and 30 per cent and the cost has been cut about 50 per cent. The 
total saving, of course, runs into thousands of dollars a year, it 
is pointed out. 

The five paper machines in the Hoberg mill, and the two ma- 
chines in the Fibre division are running uninterruptedly and there 
are good prospects for their being so continued. 

“The company during 1925,” said Mr. Conway, “accomplished 
considerable in the way of rehabilitating its properties, thus en- 
abling it to produce its product at a much lower cost than it before 
experienced. Its selling organization, operation and adminstrative 
departments have increased their efficiency so that at the beginning 
of 1926 all departments are functioning as never before.” 


Nekoosa Edwards Contest Ends in Tie 


The safety contest between the Nekoosa and Port Edwards di- 
visions of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company ended on De- 
cember 31 in a tie, there having been two accidents in each mill 
over the three months’ period. Approximately 400 men are em- 
ployed at each mill, the contest not including men working on con- 
struction projects. 

Whether the $1,000 prize money to have been divided among the 
employees of the mill with the fewest accident will be divided 
equally, $500 going to each mill, or whether it will be carried over 
and added to the prize money in the next contest, has not been 
decided by mill officials. The contest manager will follow the 
wishes of the mill workers in this matter. 

Two more safety contests, one inter-mill and one national, start- 
ed the first of the year, and will continue through the six months’ 
period. In this inter-mill contest, $800 will be awarded to the mill 
with the fewest accidents, and $400 will be distributed among the 
departments of both the Nekoosa and Port Edwards mills which 
had no accidents, making a total of $1,200 prize money. 

In the national contest, the mill as a whole will compete for a 
cup offered by a national paper trade magazine. The competition 
is under the direction of the National Safety Council. Last Aug- 
ust the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company won a similar cup for 
having the best safety record. 


Increases Capitalization 


An amendment to the articles of incorporation of the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
has been filed with the secretary of state and certified by that offi- 
cial. By its recent 25 per cent stock dividend, the company raised 
its capitalization from $6,400,000 to $8,000,000. 


To Study Stream Pollution 


Another meeting of Wisconsin state officials will be held within 
a week or so at Wausau to further study the subject of stream pol- 
lution by sulphite of paper mills. A report on the subject is ex- 
pected soon following the work that has been done by the railroad 
commission, the conservation commission and the state board of 
health. Funds may be asked of all interested states and the fed- 
eral government to have a scientific study made of the problem of 
disposing of sulphite liquids, 
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It’s 
Convincing 
Evidence 


of the ability of the Vickery Felt Conditioner to materially 
increase production and improve quality of paper that of 
the 247 Vickery Felt Conditioners already in operation 
in this country 


53% Are Repeat Orders 


In view of this fact, don’t you consider it worth while 
to find out exactly what Vickery Felt Conditioners can do 
in your mill? 


Our engineers will gladly discuss the application of Vickery 
Felt Conditioners to your particular equipment. Simply 
let us know you're interested. 


The Vickery Felt Con- The Vickery Felt Con- 
% . ditioner improves 
at ad quality of paper by 

eliminating shut cram... keeping the felt uni- 

downs for washing  — e. formly clean as long 
and roping felts. . =. as it’s on the machine. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 
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Ontario Paper Mills are Booking More Orders 


Demand for Most Varieties in January Starts Off Very Encouragingly—Request for Chemical 
Pulp is Active But Demand for Ground Wood is Only Fair—Much Interest Shown in 
Possibilities of Dividend Increase by Spanish River Mills 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto’Ont.; January 11, 1926.— Business in the paper line was 
much better during the last half of 1925 than it was the first six 
months and, if the next six months are as good in results as the 
latter portion of last year, there will be very little to complain of 
when all things are taken into consideration by the jobbing trade 
and the producers. The work of taking stock has been completed 
by most warehouses and the necessary extensions are now being 
made. The mills have received a number of orders from various 
jobbers to replenish certain lines which were allowed to run down 
toward the end of 1925 and this has promoted considerable activity. 
Trade started off very well the first week in January and orders 
are now being booked for future delivery in box boards, cover 
stock and other lines. : 

The market for pulp, especially in bleached and sulphate, is active 
and prices have strengthened somewhat. The demand for ground 
wood pulp is only fair at the present time but stocks with all pulp 
mills are not large and manufacturers anticipate a good year. 
The mills in the Niagara district have been suffering from low 
water in the Welland canal but this will be remedied soon and pro- 
duction should be normal in the near future. 


Blaze in Kilgour Bros. Building 


Considerable damage by water was done when a fire, caused by 
spontaneous combustion, broke out in the fourth floor of the five- 
story building of Wellington Street west, Toronto, occupied by 
Kilgour Brothers, paper bag manufacturers and box makers. The 
blaze which started in some paper, set off the sprinkler and, it is 
understood, that the damage to stock is rather heavy. 


Future of Spanish River Earnings 


Much interest is taken in the possibility of a dividend increase by 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills which have plants at Es- 
panola, Sturgeon’Falls and Sault Ste Marie, Ont. The profits dur- 
ing the first half of the company’s fiscal year have been decidedly 
satisfactory, but for the remaining six months, with news print at 
$65, it is probable that earnings will not be at the same level as 
during the first half of the year. It is felt in some quarters that 
the company’s earnings are at a level to justify higher dividends, 
but, in view of the undertone of uncertainty in the news print 
market, others feel that the directors would be wise to continue a 
conservative policy at the present time. The stock in Spanish River 
has the advantage of never having been split, as was the case with 
many of the other pulp and paper companies. It is an exceptionally 
strong liquid position. The average net earnings on the common 
stock during the last five years have been equivalent to 20 percent. 


Windsor Company is Very Busy 
- J. J. Guittard & Son, wholesale paper merchants, Windsor, Ont., 
who have been established in that city for the past four years, are 
doing a big trade and report quite an improvement in conditions 
since the first of the year. When this active concern began busi- 
ness, among its aims was a complete service to the dealers of West- 
ern Ontario. Its first move was to prepay all shipments to pur- 
chasing houses and in this alorie, J. J. Guittard & Son eliminated 
from Western Ontario an old and troublesome factor in business 
circles. For yéars London was the last F. O. B. point west of 
Toronto. Business houses dealing with jobbing houses had here- 
tofore been asked to pay 43 cents extra freight rate on shipments 
made west of London. The opening of the Windsor wholesale 
paper concern carried the business circumference of the province 





direct to its southwestern corner of Ontario and J. J. Guittard & 
Son were able to have the objectionable extra freight rate thrown 
into the discard and to announce to their clientele the extension of 
the F. O. B. point to Windsor. 


President’s Dinner at the Soo 


A number of the directors of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills left Toronto this week for Sault Ste Marie, Ont., where they 
will attend the annual banquet of the President, George H. Mead, 
of Dayton, Ohio, which is an annual event of much interest to the 
employees and heads of departments. 


New Sample Books Issued 


There has been issued to the trade by Buntin, Reid Company 
wholesale paper dealers, Toronto, a new sample book in loose leaf 
form, bound in leather. The publication contains a full range of 
the book papers carried in the warehouse as well as coated and art 
papers. Each line is faced with an introductory sheet showing the 
class of work that can be done on it. The firm also sent out during 
the holiday period a very attractive message for 1926 bearing an 
etching of the business home of the company, at the corner of Col- 
borne and Scott streets, Toronto, on Carlyle japan, white antique 
tinish, which is a made-in-Canada product. 


Much Activity at Smooth Rock Falls 


S. R. Armstrong, general manager of the Mattagami Pulp and 
Paper Company, Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., spent a few days in 
Toronto on his way from his home in Caledonia, N. Y., to the pulp 
mill which has been turning out on an average 210 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite during the past two months. The new bleaching 
equipment, which has been installed, will start next month and a 
fair proportion of the output of the plant will be bleached. During 
the recent holidays the company presented every married employee 
with a turkey and all single employees with suitable gifts, while a 
Christmas tree celebration was held at the hotel for the children of 
Smooth Rock Falls. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


O. H® Mowe; general manager of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Toronto, has returned from a holiday trip to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

J. M. Finlay, secretary-treasurer of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated 
paper manufacturers, Toronto, and Mrs. Finlay, have returned 
from a holiday trip to New York City. 

Arthur Jewitt, of the Montreal sales staff of the Provincial 
Paper Mills, spent the past few days in Toronto on business. 

K. S. Maclachlan, manager of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ont., is able to be around again after undergoing a minor 
cperation, which confined him to the hospital-for a few days. 

The Fielder Paper Box Company, 170 Berkeley Street, Toronto, 
intends erecting an addition to its factory early this spring. 

In the recent municipal election in Port Arthur, a by-law was 
carried at the polls to grant a fixed assessment of five hundred 
thousand dollars to the Thunder Bay Paper Company, who intend 
erecting a large news print mill in the near future. 

During the recent holiday period, E. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, 
sent a wire to mayor J. Brenchley, of Kenora, thanking the citizens 
of that town for cooperating so loyally in extending the large de- 
velopment works of the Backus interests and stating that the pub- 
lic attitude encouraged him in his desire to put Kenora in the front 
ranks of Canadian pulp and paper manufacturing centres. 
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FUND, 


to work NO 


At this time of the year, when 
annual statements are made up, in- 
come tax figures compiled, and a 
general inventory made of your 
plants and their resources—think of 
the wonders that your latent reserve 
fund can accomplish. 


Consider what modern machinery, 
when replaced for obsolete and worn- 
out equipment, can do to lower the 
number of unproductive hours. Think 
of the idle time that will be saved, 
the increased production, smoother 
operation, and the increase in general 
efficiency that can be had. 


In the NEW BELOIT FOUR- 
DRINIER your Reserve Fund will 
be an investment in all that is mod- 


ern and efficient in paper making 
annals. 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


and Container Plant Machinery 
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Government Adopts Standard For Paper Towels 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 11, 1925.—Standards for paper 
towels have just been adopted by the government. They were 
prepared by B. W. Scribner, chief of the Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards. Because of the interest in what the 


government has to say on this subject the bulletin on the matter 
is printed below: 


I. Introduction 


At the request of the Federal Specifications Board the Bureau of 
Standards made an investigation for the purpose of developing 
specifications to be used for purchase of paper towels by the gov- 
ernment departments. Although this paper product has come into 
extensive use, there are few data available with respect to consid- 
erations involved in judging quality. There is also a lack of uni- 
formity in the methods of marketing. It is thought, therefore, that 
the, results of the investigaion, which was conducted with the co- 
operation of manufacturers and consumers, may be of assistance 
in the direction of a standardization beneficial to all concerned. 


II. Composition of Paper Towels 


Whereas wood fiber is the basic raw material universally used for 
making paper towels, there is an extensive variation in the quality 
of the fiber. The common fiber constituents are ground wood and 
sulphite. In some towels these fibers have been secured wholly or 
in part from repulped waste papers. Other towels are made entirely 
of virgin wood fibers, which are produced by chemical pulping 
processes and sometimes bleached. Fibers produced by both the 
sulphite and the sulphate pulping processes are commonly used, and 
some development is being made in the direction of utilization of 
long fibered soda pulp, such as that produced from pine and gum 
woods. Modifications of the usual fiber treatment are employed 
in making such towels to obtain the peculiar characteristics desirable 
in this particular product. In some cases rosin size is used in towels 
to increase their resistance to disintegration during use. 


III. Considerations Involved in Evaluation of Quality 


Paper towels come under the classification of bibulous papers, 
which are characterized by their absorbency, loose formation, and 
softness. Blotting paper is a well known example of a paper in this 
group. Towel and blotting papers are similar in their absorptive 
requirements, but the former, in addition to good absorbency, must 
possess much greater strength than blotting paper. Unlike the latter, 
they must be comparatively thin to have the required flexibility, and 
yet must possess much greater strength than blotting paper so that 
they will not break under the severe conditions of usage. A good 
grade of paper toweling has two or three times the strength of 
‘blotting paper of the same fiber composition. In evaluating paper 
towels, therefore, the main consideration, in} addition to degree of 
absorbency, is the strength. 

As is usually the case, the two desired properties are difficult to 
obtain in the same sheet of paper. The natural softness and ab- 
sorbency of the wood fiber are considerably lessened by the usual 
treatment given to develop its maximum strength for paper making. 
Generally speaking, therefore, a towel having extremely high ab- 
sorbency lacks strength, while the very strong towels are deficient 
in absorbency. Those of the first class must be used as a blotter, 
or they will disintegrate during use, while those of the second class 
require considerable rubbing to complete the drying operation. 
Either extreme is undesirable, as time is an important factor in the 
use of towels, and the care taken to avoid breaking of the very ab- 
sorbent towels or the prolonged rubbing required by the less ab- 
sorbent but stronger towels consumes more time than is desirable. 


nT 


. Dasomining the Absorbency of Paper, E. O. Reed, Paper, 21, No. 19; Jan. 


8. 
’ The abbreviation cc. is used in this paper for 0.001 liter. 


It is true that some towels have the two desirable properties of 
high absorbency and great strength combiried, but such towels are 
usually relatively high priced. Everything considered, a towel 
possessing a medium ‘degree of both absorbency and strength is 
satisfactory for general use where litle care as regards economy 
in usage will be exercised. 

Cleanliness, of course, is necessary. Fiber composition and color 
are of minor importance. The use of repulped paper stock is 
somewhat objectionable from sanitary considerations, and while it 
would seem that the use of miscellaneous waste papers from un- 
known sources is undesirable there can be no valid objection to the 
use of clean waste papers, such as overruns of newspaper secured 
directly from the publishers, As regards color, although a high, 
white color is generally associated with purity, from a practical 
standpoint color is of little importance, and any natural fiber color 
should be acceptable. Towels are generally creped, and this is desir- 
able, since it lends much additional resistance to the strains inci- 
dent to use. Rosin size is not detrimental to the quality except that 
if used in excessive amount it tends to make the toweling harsh. 
From these considerations visual inspection of the towels as re- 
gards cleanliness and tests of absorbency and strength should be 
sufficient for determination of quality. 


IV. Recommended Methods of Testing Quality 


As no standard test methods for paper towels were available, 
representative samples were secured from various manufacturers for 
research as regards development of methods of test. For the deter- 
mination of strength, in order to simulate conditions of usage, an 
attempt was made to measure the tensile strength of the paper 
after wetting it, but owing to the loose formation and weakness of 
many towels it was impossible to obtain consistent results by sucha 
method. It was found that the bursting strength test of the dry 
paper grades the towels satisfactorily, and therefore this method of 
test is recommended. The absorbency may be determined by the 
following modification of Reed’s pipette method’ for testing blot- 
ting paper, this modification being evolved by F. T. Carson, of this 
bureau. 

Place one thickness vi the towel on a 4mesh wire screen. Filla 
1 cc. measuring pipette’ with water (25° C.), hold at an angle of 
about 30° with the horizontal, the top being very near the surface 
of the paper, and allow 0.1 cc. of water to flow on the towel. While 
the water is flowing let the tip of the pipette remain in the drop as 
it forms on the surface of the towel. The absorbency is the time 
in seconds from the contact of the water with the towel until the 
drop is completely absorbed, as indicated by no further reflection of 
light from it. The average of ten tests shall be reported as the 
absorbency. 


V. Weight, Size and Packing 


In addition to the properties which determine quality, weight and 
size are of importance. Lightness tends to decrease both transpor- 
tation and storage cost. As there is no common basis for the ex- 
pression of weight, this could conveniently be expressed in terms of 
pounds per 500 sheets, 25 by 40 inches in size, this basis having 
been generally adopted by the paper industry for all papers. 

There is considerable variation in sizes, but the differences are not 
great. The economy that would be effected by adoption of a stand- 
ard size can readily be appreciated. A size of 11 by 13 inches is 
convenient and would probably require fewer changes from existing 
sizes than any other. However, as some machinery in use is prob- 
ably not adapted to producing towels of this size economically, this 
size can probably be only approximated in some cases at the present 
time. 

A satisfactory unit of purchase is 1,000 towels, this unit being 
used quite. generally for converted paper products, If this unit 
were used, the towels could be packaged conveniently in cartons of 
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The Users of 


Aion 


Know that— 


{| Every process in the making of Hamilton Felts is 
supervised and inspected so that they will give the 
highest possible quality of service. 

{| Hamilton Felts are made in different grades and de- 
signs. 

{| These are the result of three generations of cumula- 
tive knowledge in the making of felts for paper mills. 

{| The experience pf Shuler & Benninghofen in the mak- 
ing of felts for all kinds of stock is placed at the dis- 


posal of the paper makers and our salesmen are anx- 
You will recognize 


Hamilton felts by two blue ious to co-operate in every way they can. 
lines funning the full 


few’ beers SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN Hamilton, Ohio 


THE MIAMI WOOLEN MILLS FOUNDED 1858 
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1,000 or multiples of this number. Adoption of one suitable size, of 
basis for expression of weight, and of a unit basis for payment and 
packaging would greatly simplify present practice and benefit all 
concerned. ; 


VI. Specifications 


For the purpose of deyeloping purchase specifications tests were 
made of towels representative of the range of products on the mar- 
ket. In Table 1, Givimgythe test data, the bursting strength test re- 
sults are givensmot only as obtained, but also converted-to a com- 
mon weight of, paper to facilitate comparison. Where the absorb- 
ency data are marked 600 +’ seconds, this indicates that the test was 
discontinued at the end of this time. 


Tas_e 1.—Test of Paper Towels 
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1100 per cent sulphate fiber. 


The variation in properties of the different towels is considerable 
not only in respect to size and weight but in composition, strength, 
and absorbency. From service trials of the various towels and con- 
sideration of the test data it is believed that the minimum require- 
ments of towels for general use may be specified as follows: 

WeiIcuHtT.—Shall weigh not more than 42 pounds, basis 500 sheets, 
25 by 40 inches each. 

ABSORBENCY.—Time of absorption of 0.1 cc. water at 25° 
not exceed 180 seconds. 

Burstinc SrrENGTH.—The bursting strength of the dry paper 
shall be not Jess than 8 points. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the quality defined in these 
specifications is much below that of the best grade obtainable. It is 
believed, however, that towels conforming to these specifications are 
of sufficiently good quality for use in public toilets where the con- 
sumption is greatest. While it is true that theoretically a less num- 
ber of the better grade towels is actually required, in practice the 
full value of such towels is generally not utilized. Unless, there; 
fore, economy in use is assured or satisfaction in use is the main 
consideration, it is believed that towels: of the quality defined will 
give good results. 


C. shall 


Goes With British Columbia Pulp Co. 


Vancouver, B. C., January 7, 1926—Under the reorganization 
of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills’ interests here a new man- 
ager, Lawrence Killam, has been appointed. The company, which 
was sold by the sheriff recently for $4,000,000 to satisfy claims of 
the first moftgage bond holders, will be called the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company. _— 
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Favorable Outlook in Northern New York 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Guiens Fats, N. Y., January 11,-1926.—Pulp and paper manu 
facturers of this section of Northern New York feel that the past 
year, while not a record one from the viewpoint of production or 
profits, was, nevertheless, a fairly normal year and there is a gen- 
eral agreement among manufacturers that the outlook for 1926 is 
most promising. Conditions in the pulp and paper industry of this 
section improved’ greatly during 1925 and while operations were 
rather slack during the early part of the year business picked up 
considerably and the end of the. year found practically all mills 
operating at or near normal. 

The trend towards specialization was very noticeable during the 


last yéar and many former news. print mills are now manufactur- 


ing specialty products, wholly, or in part. It is expected that the 
coming year will see this trend become more pronounced as there 
are indications that a number of important mills, which have been 
classed, for years, as among the leading news print mills of the sec- 
tion, are making preparations to mahufacture specialties. The 
manufacture of special paper products is said to put the mills of 
this district in a better position, from a competitive standpoint, as 
they are not thus called upon to meet the competition of Canadian 
news print mills. 

Indicating the generally healthy condition of the pulp and paper 
industry of the Upper Hudson Valley are the many new projects 
planned for the coming year, all of which are destined to bring 
about greater production. One of the more important of these is 
that planned by the Union Bag and Paper corporation for the 
Baker Falls property. It is proposed to expend approximately 
$4,000,000 in power development at this point, and, while no official 
announcement has been made as to when construction operations 
will start, it is generally understood that work will begin in the 
spring. 

The Fort Miller Pulp and Paper Company will have in opera- 
tion during the early months of the new year a large addition to 
the pulp mill at Fort Miller which will increase the capacity of the 
plant by 15,000 tons yearly. It is expected, also, that the new bag 
factory in Hudson Falls of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
will be operating before long. The two power development pro- 
jects under way on the Ausable River will give the J. & J. Rogers 
Company of Ausable Forks a big increase in its power supply and 
part of the new power will be utilized by the company for manu- 
facturing purposes. In addition, several million dollars in con- 
struction work by pulp and paper firms along the Hudson River, 
awaits only the completion of the Conklingville reservoir, work on 
which is expected to be well under way by spring. Generally 
speaking pulp-and paper manufacturers of this section believe that 
conditions in the industry are more stable and they see no reason 
why the coming year should not be a good business year from 
every angle. 





Heads Diana Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., January 11, 1926—J. H. O’Connell, former- 
ly general superintendent of the King Paper Company of this city 
and international president of the Superintendents Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, has been elected president of the re- 
cently organized Diana Paper Company of Harrisville, N. Y. The 
announcement is carried in the Watertown Daily Standard, a copy 
of which has come to E. A. Welch. 

The Daily Standard says the information was disclosed through 
a prospectus, announcing the completed issue of $200,000 of 6 per- 
cent gold bonds, first mortgage. Other officials named in the 
prospectus are James L. Humes, president of the First National 
bank of Harrisville as vice president; Frank P. Wilder, secretary- 
treasurer and J. V. Baron, vice president and general manager of 
the Sherman Paper Company, as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. ns 
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NEWS PRINT—How 
and Why to Make It Better 


Most news print can be improved in quality 
to very good advantage. Rolls made with 
frequent breaks mean trouble on the press. 
Unless the paper is strong the pull of the 
press means many breaks. Even caliper 
means clearer and better printing. The ab- 
sence of frequent lumps results in less wear 
and damage to the printing plates. 

These improvements are being made by wel!- 
known news print manufacturers without 
increase in cost. In fact, production has been 
increased, and costs have been lowered— 
better paper at a lower cost. The results are 
achieved by the Voith High Pressure Stock — 
Inlet. A letter will bring you full particulars 
regarding the Inlet in the news print field 
and a booklet containing a description of the 
machine itself. Write that letter today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 





AppLEeton, WISCONSIN 
New York. Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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Trade Marks Department 


Conpuctep sy Nationa Trape-Mark Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been ee for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Wortp Bonp—No. 209,649. Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. For printing and writing paper. 

Otp Wencewoop Bonp—No. 220,537. 
Chicago. For bond paper. 

Lapy WasHINGTON—No. 220,335. Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha, Neb. For cardboard, writing paper. © 

NorteEx—No. 222,132. The Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, 
Minn. For wrapping paper. 

Kio-Kay—No. 222,133. The Northwest Paper Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn. For writing paper, drawing paper, and printing 
paper. 


Import Paper Company, 


TO PROHIBIT POWER EXPORT 
(Continued from page 21) 


4. The roofing and asphalt shingle plant of Bird & Son, Ltd., 
at Hamilton, Ont. 

The Ruberoid Company, Ltd., is, therefore, a division of the 
new Building Products, Ltd., whose head office, is at Ottawa, and 
the Ruberoid Company, Ltd., will continue to function in exactly 
the same way as heretofore, manufacturing its own line of prod- 
ucts and carrying out its same individual Ruberoid policies. 


Quebec Leads in Power Installation 


The total hydro-electric installation in Canada is now 4,290,000 
h.p., an increase during the year of 719,000 h.p. Quebec made the 
largest addition during the year with 438,300 h.p. and Ontario 
came second with 200,000 h.p. 


Annual Meeting of Pulp and Paper Association 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
will take place in Montreal on January 27, 28 and 29. Those who 
are to take part include R. D. Craig, Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; G. C. Piche, chief of the Forestry Service 
of the Province of Quebec; E. J. Zavitz, Provincial Forester for 
Ontario, and L. S. Webb, who occupies the same position in the 
Province of New Brunswick. As usual, a large attendance is 
expected at the convention. Most of the sessions will be held in 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 

The annual méeting will be preceded by sessions of the various 
technical groups and will take place Friday, the last day. F. W. 
Clarke, president of the association, will give his address, at that 
time, and Edward Beck, secretary, will give the financial report. 
Reports from the technical sections will also be submitted. Several 
resolutions have been prepared and their discussion will be fol- 
lowed by the election of president. 

Colonel R. R. McCormick, president of the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, and of the Chicago Tribune Publishing Company, will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon for all the delegates, and in the eve- 
ning the president will entertain members at a dinner and re- 
ception. 

The Technical and Woodlands section have arranged a joint 
luncheon for Wednesday, at which Dr. Herbert Hibbert, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., recently appointed professor of industrial and cellulose 
chemistry at McGill University, will be the speaker. 

Among those who will give papers before special sections are: 
Dr. E. A. Rees, Albany, N. Y.; Frederick A. Todd, Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Company, of Montreal; R. N. Miller, of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratories, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Dr. Raymond F- Bacon; formerly director of the Mellon: Institute; 


Cost Section 


Pittsburgh ; W. C. Munro, Tonawanda; C. A. Jacobsson, Montreal ; 
T. G. Worker, Montreal; M. Neilson, Belgo-Canadian Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd.; Edward Flynn and P. Greig, Price Brothers, and John 
T. Hoyt, Hazelton, Penn. 

The following will preside at meetings of the sections: Techni- 
cal, C. Nelson Cain, St. Catherines, Ont.; Woodlands, Herman 
Schanche, Iroquois Falls, Ont.; committee on vocational training, 
T. Lindsey Crossley; research, Col. C. H. L. Jones, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.; committee to supervise correspondence course, F. J. 
Campbell, Windsor Mills, Que.; felt, W. E. Walker; board, D. F. 
Robertson; book and writing, H. P. Donovan; tissue paper, John 
F. Taylor; mechanical pulp, R. H. Bryan; news print, Geo. 
Chahoon, Jr.; coated paper, F. H. Gage. 


Paperboard Industries to Meet January 20-21 


The next meeting of Paperboard Industries Association will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, January 20 and 21, 1926. 

Meetings of the Folding Box Group, Paperboard Group and 
Container Group, will be held on Wednesday, January 20th, in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: Folding Box Group, 10:00 
a. m. to 12 noon; Paperboard Group, 1:00 p. m. to 3 p. m.; Con- 
tainer Group, 3:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

The general meeting of all members is scheduled to come to 
order at 9:30 a. m. sharp. President Fletcher M. Durbin will 
preside at the General meeting. 

Interesting programs have been prepared for the meetings of 
the several groups, as well as for the general meeting. 

Vice-President Walter P. Paepcke will preside at the meeting of 
the Paperboard Group; Vice-President J. P. Brunt at the meeting 
of the Container Group; and Vice-President Arthur C. Osborn at 
the meeting of the Folding Box Group. A luncheon will be served 
to all members at noon Thursday, January 21st. 

Since the last meeting, a number of additional applications for 
membership have been received, which will be voted upon at the 
January meeting. 

President Durbin has called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee to be held at the Congress Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 19th. Meetings of the Standing Committees are scheduled to 
be held in the morning of Tuesday, January 19th, calls for which 
have been sent out by the Chairman. 


British Buy Stinnes Paper Co. Interests 


A press dispatch from Frankfort on the Main says :—“The liq- 
uidators of the Hugo Stinnes estate have decided to sell the Stinnes 
holdings of 17,600,000 reichsmarks in the Koholyt Aktiengesell- 
schaft of Berlin to a British syndicate. 

“The Koholyt Company owns the Stinnes paper interests consist- 
ing of two cellulose plants, two paper manufacturing works and a 
caustic potash factory. 

A press dispatch from Berlin on the same subject is as follows: 
“The entire share capital of the Koholyt Aktiengesellschaft of Ber- 
lin, owning sulphite and pulp mills at Koenigsburg, and a paper mill 
and chemical works on the Rhine, has been purchased by a group 
of British financiers headed by William Harrison.” 


St. Regis Paper Co. Buys Railroad 


The St. Regis Paper Company, it was announced last week, has 
purchased the Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad Company and 
applied to the Public Service Commission of this state for ap- 
proval. 

This railroad operates between Norwood and Waddington in St. 
Lawrence County, and, according to the paper company’s state- 
ment, receives 90 per cent. of its tonnage from the company’s 
plants at Norwood, East Norfolk and Raymondsville. 

The purchase was considered advisable to facilitate the move- 
ment of St. Regis products. The purchase price was $662,500, or 


~ $225 on the 2,500 shares of-steck. -- - . 
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Obituary 


Frank L. Moore 

One of the most prominent members of the paper industry, Frank 
L.. Moore, president of the Westfield River Paper Company, Inc., 
of Russell, Mass., and a former president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, which office he held for two years, passed 
away unexpectedly of heart disease last Wednesday in his room 
at the Belmont Hotel, New York.« Mr. Moore visited New York 
about once a month, alwaysistaying at the Belmont, and had been 
conferring with employees ‘and other paper manufacturers. 

Mr. Moore was born at Shoreham, Vt., in 1867. He was educated 
in the public schools and was a graduate of the University of 
Vermont. In 1890 he entered the employ of the Ticonderoga Pulp 
and Paper Company, later going to the C. R. Remington Son Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y. After this company amalgamated with 
the International Paper Company, Mr. Moore was cashier and 
later superintendent of the Watertown division until 1900. In 
that year he organized the Raymondville Paper Company at Ray- 
mondville, N. Y., and was treasurer and general manager until 
1907, 

He sold his interest and became president of the Newton Falls 
Paper Co. until 1920, when the mills were sold to the United 
Publishers’ Corporation, of the McGraw-Hill Company, of New 
York. He then traveled throughout the country doing appraisal 
work on mills. In 1924 he bought the Westfield River Paper 
Company at Russell. At the time of his death he was a director 
of the Jefferson Coutity National Bank of Watertown, N. Y., and 
of the Pine Waste Products, Inc., of New York. 

For two years Mr. Moore was president of the Watertown.Cham. 
ber of Commerce. He was president of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association and while in this position had considerable 
to do with the passage of the Standard National Forestry bill. 

During the war Mr. Moore appeared frequently before the War 
Industries Board in connection with the paper section and partici- 
pated in several patriotic drives. 

He was married in June, 1899, to Miss Mabel B. Bachman, of 
Carthage, N. Y. They had three sons, Paul F., Donald L., Robert 
1)., and one daughter, Louise Moore. All survive Mr. Moore 
and live in Springfield. He is also survived by a sister, Mrs. Clara 
De Long, of Middlebury, Vt., ond two brothers, Walter Moore of 
Seattle, Wash., and James Moore of Middlebury. 

Mr. Moore was a member of the Watertown Golf Club, Black 
River Valley Club of Watertown, N. Y., Colony Club and the 
Alumni Council of the University of Vermont. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason, Shriner and Knight Templar. 

The funeral took place last Saturday from his residence, 27 
Mulberry street, Springfiéld. | : 

Edmund Tileston Mudge 

Bartimore, Md., January 11, 1926—Edmund Tileston Mudge, 
senior partner of Dobler & Mudge, wholesale paper merchants, 
aged 85 years, died last Thursday evening after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

The firm of Dobler & Mudge was formed in 1862, and were 
successors to Wheelright, Mudge & Co., organized in 1835. Mr. 
E. T. Mudge’s father was one of the founders of this latter firm. 

Mr. Mudge was a very prominent member of the paper trade 
in Baltimore, and its oldest member. He was instrumental in the 
formation of the Baltiinore Paper Trade Association back in 1900, 
and was its honored first president. 

Mr. Mudge was active in the paper business up until April: of 
1925. He was a man of very keen intellect‘and beautiful personality. 

The loss of Mr. Mudge is very much felt by his associates and 
particularly by the Baltimore and Southern Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, of which he was an honored member. Fitting resolutions will 
be acted upon at a later date by a special committee appointed by 
H. A. Lengnick, president of the Baltimore and Southern Paper 
Trade Association. 


Mr. Mudge is survived by one son, Arthur P. Mudge o1 
Baltimore, also three daughters, Mrs. W. F. Knox and Mrs. H. 
Louis Naylor of Baltimore, and Mrs. Robert Steere, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The funeral services were held at Mr. Mudge’s late residence in 
Oakwood, Pikeville, Md., on Monday of this week. 


William Markham Gilbert 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 11, 1926.—William Markham Gilbert, 
aged 74, pioneer Menasha paper manufacturer, died at six o'clock 
Saturday evening in Menasha. He was president of the Gilbert 
Paper Company, of that city, since 1897. More than fifty years 
ago he came from the East with his father and with him engaged 
in a paper wholesale business, and in 1883 he associated himself 
with George A. Whiting to organize the Whiting Gilbert Paper 
Company on the present site of the Whiting Paper Company. 

The funeral was held Tuesday of this’ week. 


Meyer G. Cohen 


Meyer G. Cohen, father of M. M. Cohen, paper. and twine 
dealer of 451-453 Washington street, New York, passed away last 
Thursday, January 7, in his eighty-first year. Mr. Meyer was well 
and favorably known in the paper industry, and was active in the 
paper jobbing business up to about two years ago, since when 
he had been in poor health. 


Bids and Awards For Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., January 13, 1926.—The Government Print- 
ing Office will receive bids on January 18 for 2,300 pounds (100 
reams) of 17 x 22—23 white gummed paper.. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on January 
15 for 1,000 pounds (80 reams) of 19x 24—20 red stereotype 
molding paper. 

The Aetna Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 3,000 pounds of 
21 x 32—57% yellow ledger paper at 16.16 cents per pound, and 
the same firm will also furnish 6,100 pounds (200 reams) of 
17 x 28—30'% white bond paper at 14.69 cents per pound. Bids for 
these items were received on December 31. 

Maurice O’Meara Company will furnish 12,000 pounds (7,500 
sheets) of 30x 36 gray pressboard at 12 cents per pound, bids for 
which were received on the same date. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 6,000 pounds white book paper, 311% x 451%4—60: Bryant Paper 
Company, 10.68 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
12 cents; American Writing Paper Company, 13 cents; Lindemeyr 
& Harket, 10.532 cents, and the Old Dominion Paper Company, 
10.74 cents. 

The Printing Office also received the following bids for 3,150 
pounds light pink bond paper, 24 x 38—3114: R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 18.5 cents per pound; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 18.45 cents; American Writing Paper Company, 20 cents; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 18.99 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 18.5 
cents, and Aetna Paper Company, 18.4 cents. 

The following bids for 40,000 pounds box board, 2414 x 34, No. 
35, were received: Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., $46 per ton plus $1.06 
per hundred sheets for lining; The LaBoiteaux Company, $50.90; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $46.50; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, $56.20; Dobler & Mudge, $47; Lindemeyr & Harket, 
$51.41; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, $51.40, and Whita- 
ker Paper Company, $52.52. 

The following bids were received for 15,000 sulphite manila 
shipping tags, 44% x9: Denney Tag Company, Inc., $2.68 and $2.54 
per thousand; Dennison Manufacturing Company, $2.80 and $2.85; 
American Tag Company, $3.38; International Tag Company, $3.67 
and $4.27; Gimbel Brothers, $1.70; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$2.45, and Samuel Cupples Envelope Company, $4.50. 
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WARNING! 


The accidents usually due to the breaking of belts on main drives are unknown in 
Rope driven plants. Owing to the nature of Rope, a warning is given and any defect is read- 
ily detected in ample time to make repairs. If desired, automatic indicators may be quickly 
connected to this form of drive, which will detect the slightest indication of trouble. In 
the multiple system, even if a Rope should break, the remaining Ropes will safely carry 
the load. 
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This element of safety is alone incentive enough to warrant the adoption of a Rope 
drive, and the many other attractive features all point to a decided advantage in using 
Rope. 


To receive the utmost service from your drive, be sure the Rope is Columbian Trans- 
mission Rope. 


Columbian Rope Company 
342-60 Genesee Street 


Auburn, “The Cordage City” New York 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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New York Trade Jottings 


William L. Hall, consulting forester, who is engaged in import- 
ant forest management work in Arkansas, has been visiting his 
many friends in New York this week. 

* * * 

George D. Bierce, of the News Print Service Bureau, New York, 
is inspecting the principal Canadian mills, and plans to return to 
headquarters in about three weeks’ time. 

* * * 

George H. Harvey, of the Gardner and Harvey Company, of 
Middletown, Ohio, will sail with Mrs. Harvey on the Homeric 
from New York, January 23, on a Mediterranean cruise. They 
plan to stay over in Europe and England until May 1. 

oa: % 

Joseph H. Slater; manager of the Escanaba Paper Company, 
Escanaba, Mich., was among the paper men in New York last 
week. After his return to Escanaba Mr. Slater will leave almost 
immediately for a vacation of about six weeks in California. 

* * * 

D. J. O'Connell, president of the Box Board and Lining Com- 
pany, of 10 Grand street, New York, announces that Rocco Pal- 
mieri has resigned from their employ. The paper stock depart- 
ment will continue, as heretofore, under the management of Dom- 
inick Palmieri. 

* * * 

William G. MacNaughton, secretary of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, last week addressed the tech- 
nical men of the Dill and Collins Company at Philadelphia on some 
of his observations of pulp and: paper making during his recent 
trip to Sweden. 

* * * 

O. M. Porter, secretary, and D. C. Crocker, forester, of the 
Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
attended the Southern Forestry Congress last week, at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Porter states that the interest manifested; especially in 
second growth problems, was most gratifying. 

* * * 

The 1926 exposition will be held in the new Madison Square 
Garden, beginning Saturday, October 2, and continuing through 
the following week, - William G. Sirrine, president of the exposi- 
tion, announces. This year’s display will be more representative 
of the South’s products and larger than any previous one. 

* * * 

H. M. Beardsley, general manager of the Water Board of 
Elmira, N. Y., will discuss “Interstate Stream Pollution” at a 
joint luncheon of the New York Section of the American Water 
Works Association and the Sanitary Section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, at Hotel Pennsylvania, January 21. 

* * * 

The Saranac Pulp and Paper Company, Inc., of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., have recently opened a general sales office at 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in charge of Arthur N. Waring, Manager of 
Sales. Their machine glazed papers will be handled through this 
office, and their line will consist of Mitscherlich sulphite M. G. 
bleached and unbleached, for both conversion and wrapping pur- 
poses, 

* * * 

A public offering has been made of a new issue of $1,500,000 
A. P. W. Paper Company 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
par value $100, by Taylor, Ewart & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York bankers. William A. Wheeler, president 
of the company, states that comparative earnings of the company 
for the past five years, after giving effect to the issuance of 
$1,500,000 7 per cent preferred stock, the retirement of present 
funded debt, the elimination of non-recurring charges as esti- 
mated by the management, and the adjustment of federal income 
taxes to current rates are reported by Leslie, Banks & Co., chart- 
ered accountants, to average for the last five years $352,444, or 


3.35 times preferred dividend requirements and for 1925 (December 
estimated) to be $462,902, or 4.40 times preferred dividend require- 
ments. Earnings on common stock for the last five years have 
averaged $2.57 per share and in 1925 (December estimated) were 
$3.73 per share. It is the intention of the management to place the 
common stock on an annual dividend basis of $2 per share at an 
early date. 
* * * 

The first meeting of 1926 of the Salesman’s Association was 
held on Monday at the Yale Club. This was a special meeting to 
start the educational campaign proposed by the New York com- 
mittee and a large turnout greeted President Perry and Julian 
Rothery, the speaker. Twenty-four sat down to a splendid lunch 
After the usual Round Table discussion of current conditions in th« 
industry and a brief address by the president, Mr. Kellogg, of the 
News Print Service Bureau gave an interesting talk on the mills 
in Newfoundland, especially the Corner Brook Mill. Mr. Roth- 
ery, of the Woodlands Department of the International Paper 
Company, spoke on the forest conditions and development methods 
of foresting and reforestation. His discussion was from the 
point of the available timber lands on the North American conti- 
nent and the development of the present day paper mills in rela- 
tion to them. He went into detail regarding the ‘necessity of the 
paper salesman impressing on the consumer of paper that the 
future of the industry, and, therefore, of the continued source of 
supply, was in the hands of the consumer and not the manufac- 
turer. His point was that by the consumer paying a fair price, or 
even a small percentage over the lowest possible minimum, the 
manufacturer could be in a position, because of a small profit, to 
spend that amount on reforestation and forest preservation. After 
the address there was a broad discussion of the coming Annual 
Meeting in February and the Seventh Annual Banquet. The 
plans were announced and approved. Besides the New York mem- 
bers, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Perry and Mr. Reynolds, of the New Eng- 
land Division, and Mr. Coy, of the Chicago Division, were pres- 
ent. , 


Contract Let for St. Helena Paper Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

PortLanp, Ore., January 8, 1926.—A. Guthire & Co., Sherlock 
Building, Portland, Ore., have been awarded the contract for the 
new paper mill to be built at St. Helena, Ore. George H. Buckler, 
superintendent of this construction company, will have personal 
supervision of the work. 

W. P. Hawley, president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Oregon City, will be president of the new company, which, 
as previously announced, will be called the St. Helena Pulp and 
Paper Company. , 

Plans and specifications are in the hands of Joseph P. Kastner. 
The first building to be erected will be the machine room, a 
concrete structure two stories high, 80 x 300 feet. Then will follow 
the office building, the beater room, 80x 100 feet, and others 
necessary to a complete plant. The machinery will be delivered as 
fast as buildings are completed, and the total machinery cost will 
approximate $5,000,000. The first unit will exceed $1,000,000. 

Max Oberdorfer, the engineer who has been chosen to superin- 
tend machinery installation, arrived from Wisconsin January 1. If 
present plans carry the mill will be turning out fifty tons of kraft 
paper daily by October of this year. 


Warren Mfg. Co. Opens Chicago Office 

To render a more direct service to its customers in the Middle 
West, the Warren Manufacturing Company has opened an office 
in the Conway Building, 111 West Washington street, Chicago, in 
charge of Thomas F. Donoghue, who is prepared to give prompt 
and careful attention to inquiries and orders for Riegel’s papers. 
The brands of Riegels papers are: Jute m. f., jute tag, jute en- 
velope, rope papers, Jewel Brand glassine, Detail drawing, Twen- 
tieth Century bristol, and pattern paper. 
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Stock pump built 
of Everdur 


For Continuous 
Operation ...Everdur! 


Cerner for repairs are minimized when Everdur is 
used in the modern paper mill equipment . . . . and re- 
placement costs of labor and material are greatly reduced. 


Beside resistance to a wide variety of corrosive agents, Ever- 
dur has unusually easy-working qualities, which, combined 
with its relatively low cost, ee it available for use in many 
services heretofore closed to other commercially available 
alloys. 


oy 


ESSER 


Your local foundry can quote on Everdur when you need non- 
ferrous, Corrosion-resistant Castings. . 


You should know more about an alloy that minimizes shut- 
downs and cuts repair bills. Write for literature and detailed 
information. 


“*I consider my problem of combating 


corrosion the most serious one confront- 


ing industry today, because in its vari- DU PONT EVERDUR COMPANY 


ous forms corrosion destroys more wealth RPORA 
in a year than the total cost of the — cons 


late world war.”" Wilmington Delaware 


HORACE T. POTTS & COMPANY 


Distributors, Philadelphia District 

Specify Everdur for: Evaporators Everdur can at present be obtained 
Rotary screens Stock pumps in ingots, billets, sheets, rods, tubes, 
Filters Fourdrinier wires bolts, wire and nails. Prompt de- 
Beater equipment Couch rolls liveries can be made from stock. 
Jordan bars Wire support rolls 
Agitators Press rolls For freedom from machine failure 
Digesters Acid towers and shut-downs; for lower costs and 
Extractors Spray nozzles greater profits—insist on Everdur. 
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REGUSPATOFE, 


Patented in U. S. A., May 26, 1925 
Patents in Foreign Countries Applied For 
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COMING EVENTS 


American Paper and Pulp Association, Convention and Meeting of Affiliated 
Associations, Waldorf-Astoria, February 22-25. Annual Banquet, Grand Ball 
Room, Thursday, February 25. 


National Paper Trade Association, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, February 
22-24. Annual Banquet, Grand Ball Room, Wednesday, February 24. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, February 22-25. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, Tuesday, 
February 23. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 23. Annual Dinner, Roof Garden, Tuesday, February 23. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Convention and Meeting of Affiliated 
Bodies, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, January 27-29. Technical Section, 
anuary 27-28. -Woodlands Section, January 27 and 29. Annual Dinner, 
riday, January 29. . 





FOREST PRODUCTS INVESTIGATION 


It is depressing to learn that in spite of strong support of the 
proposal for more adequate Federal appropriations for forest 
products investigations accorded by a large number of interested 
organizations and individuals among the timber and wood-using 
industries, the budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, 
not only recommends no additional funds for forest products 
activities, but reduces this year’s current expenses by $15,000. 


The failure to include in the budget sufficient funds for greatly 
needed forest. products investigations creates a serious situation, 
especially now that the government is urging greater progress in 
waste elimination and more complete timber utilization. Mr. R. S. 
Kellogg, chairman of the National Forestry Program Com ;mittee, 
has written a letter on this matter to Hon. Walter W. Magee, 
chairman, and four members of the House sub-committee on ap- 
propriations for agriculture and forestry, which well explains the 
need for the additional appropriation requested. In, part Mr. 
Kellog says: 


“On September 28 the National Forestry Program Committee 
presented to the Director of the Budget a vigorous statement in 
behalf of more adequate Federal forestry appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1926-27, emphasizing particularly the need for an 
increase of $206,000 for specific forest produ«ts investigation. 

The budget for the next fiscal year,. just transmitted to 
Congress, took no cognizance of thd need for adequate funds, but 
reduced the present appropriation for forest products investigations 
from $383,264 to $368,264. The $15,000 reduction was for flax 
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investigations, which are largely completed, but failure to provide 
for other greatly needed work is a serious mistake. 


“May I place before you some of the exigencies thus created in 
this situation? 

“On November 21, 1924, the President of the United States, in a 
public address to four hundred selected representatives of pro- 
ducets, distributors, and consumers of forest products, called upon 
them to conserve, protect, and restore the nation’s timber supplies. 
This plea, in behalf of the public welfare, was addressed to per- 
sons, organizations and industries representing over forty billion of 
dollars in invested capital and using forest products in some form. 

“These industries in the aggregate are spending millions of 
dollars to solve, in a practical and profitable way, what the 
President aptly described as a public problem “of the first 
magnitude.” They are responding to the President’s request through 
study of the présent practical possibilities jpf more efficient 
utilization and prevention of wood waste They cannot go far, 
however, because of the lack of fundamental scientific information 
based on research such as has been conducted for many years in 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory. This condition will 
inevitably continue, to the detriment of forest consérvation, of the 
wood-using industries and their employees, and of the Federal 
treasury, until and unless the scope of this research work is 
extended to meet the necessitics clearly pointed out by the Presi- 
dent in his address to the National Conference on the Utilization 
of Forst Products. 

“In asking for reasonable expansion of forest products investi- 
gation and research, the wood-using industries and the consumers 
of their products are not asking the public, through the govern- 
ment and at public expense, to do anything in the interests of forest 
conservation which they are capable of doing for themselves. But 
they are asking that the public share in the expense of these 
investigations conducted for public benefit, and which are outside 
the bounds of practical activities of any one company, association, 
or industry, or which involve information which is not available 
in private organizations however constituted. 


“This sort of research which is available only through the 
Forest Products Laboratory, has been carefully worked out by the 
National Forestry: Program Committee, based on the result of the 
National Conference on Utilization of Forest Products. It 
represents exactly that form of public expenditure which the 
President, in his message to Congress on December 8, characterized 
as a ‘reproductive capital investment.’ 

“The net annual increase in Federal receipts from taxes on 
income increased as a result of this research, will far exceed 
the expense of the research itself, and will continue and multiply 
indefinitely. 

“The Appropriations Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
earnestly requested to: comsider favorably additional appropriations 
for these important projects for the next fiscal year.” 

If the timber and wood-using industries are to be successful 
in their drive for a total appropriation of $574,000 for the Forest 
Products Laboratory, against the budget’s allowance of $368,000, 
so that all lines of work in which these industries are interested 
may be provided for, the individual aid of a large number of 
Congressional Representatives must be enlisted immediately. There- 
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fore the Paper Trape JourNAL.urges. that. strong letters to.their ._ 


Senators and Congressmen, and especially to the members of the 
House sub-committee, be written by members of the pulp and 
paper industry urging support of this much needed work. 


EARLY CENSUS DATA REQUESTED 


The Bureau of the Census is now engaged in collecting the 
data for the biennial census of manufacturers, which will cover 
industrial operations during the calendar year of 1925. This census 
is required by an act of Congress approved March 3, 1919. 


The schedules or questionnaires have already been mailed to all 
the manufacturers. The paper industry is very much interested 
in the success of the census, which will depend not onty on the 
accuracy of the statistics, but on the promptness -with which they 
are published. : | 

At the census of 1923 it was necessary to send more than 100,000 
letters to manufacturers requesting additional information or 
verification or correction of their reports. This, of course, delayed 
considerably the publication of the statistics. It is highly important, 
therefore, that you answer each question as accurately as” possibl 
and that you mail your report promptly to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

In preparing your schedules, care should. be taken ‘to’ answer each 
inquiry that applies to your operations. Do not combin- items that 
ure called for separately. If you cannot give exact figures, careful 
estimates will be accepted by the Census Bureau. In ..nswer ta 
Inquiry 6, the value of productian, not sales, is called for. The 
sales during the year may considerably exceed or may fall 
considerably below the production during the year. Where no 
exact records of production are kept, the volume of the production 
for the year may be ascertained by adding to the value of goods 
sold, the increase in the stocks of finished goods (or stocks in thc 
process of manufacture) on hand at the end of the year, as 
compared with the beginning of the year, or by deducting the 
decrease in stocks from the value of goods sold. For example, 
if the sales during the year amounted to $50,000 and the value of 
stocks on hand increased from $10,000 at the beginning of the 
year to $15,000 at its close, the value of the production during the 
year would be $55,000; but if the stocks on hand decreased from 
$10,000 at the beginning to $5,000 at the end of the year, the value 
of production would be only $45,000. 

THe Paper Trave JourNAL urges all pulp and paper manufac- 
turers to co-operate with the Bureau of the Census in making the 
coming canvass in the,shortest possible time and the most econom- 
ical manner. These figures are published for the benefit of the 
manufacturing industry and the usefulness of census statistics is 
increased by making them available at an early date. 


Exports of Paper and Pulp From Norway 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., January 6, 1926—Exports of paper from 
Norway during the month of November, according to preliminary 
Statistics, reached a total of 26,000 metric tons (metric ton—2,205 
pounds), of which 14,400 tons. comprised news print, according 
to a report from Commercial Attache H. Sorensen, Copenhagen. 


Exports of mechanical pulp during the same period were reported 
at 19,300 tons. 
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To. Form New Superintendents’ Division. . 


The first meeting of the Pennsylvania and New York Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
will be held on Saturday, February 6th, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James G. Ramey, chairman of the organization committee and 
superintendent of the Dill & Collins Company, has mailed the fol- 
lowing announcement to all superintendents and mill managers in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marylahd’and greater New 
York. 

“At a recent executive meeting of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion, it was decided the time is ripe for the formation of a Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey Division embracing the following territory: 
Paper Mills in Greater New York City, (including Brooklyn), all 
of New Jersey, all of the eastern half of Pennsylvania, and all of 
Delaware and Maryland. 

“The national officers of the Superintendents Association have 
appointed a committee on arrangements, which committee has de- 
cided to hold the first meeting for organization purposes in Phila- 
delphia,.at the Benjamin’ Franklin Hotel on February 6, 1926. 
This will be an all day affair, commencing at 9:00 a.m. with a 
recess for luncheon, and closing with a glorious banquet in=the 
evening. 

“To this end, we are advising and notifying all the Paper Mill 
Managers and Superintendents in the above prescribed area. 

“It is unnecessary to outline the value of such a Division to those 
who are already members of the Superintendents Association. For 
the benefit of those who are not members, it may be of interest to , 
know that the Superintendents Association was founded in 1919 by 
about twelve Superintendents. The Association has had a steady 


‘growth and today its membership exceeds five hundred, represent- 


ing paper mills all over the United States and Canada, and includ- 
ing one member from Hawaii. : 

“Please fill out and return the enclosed card promptly. It is the 
carnest desire of our executive officers that every paper mill in the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey Division be represented at this initial 
meeting. Further particulars will follow after all replies are re- 
ceived. 

“Make plans now to be on hand on Saturday, February 6, 1926, 
in the historic city of ‘Brotherly Love.’” 

The members of the organization committee are James G. Ram- 
sey, chairman; Charles Kephart, York Haven Paper Company; 
O. V. Yates, Diamond, State Fibre Company; John Bingham, Dill 
& Collins Company; J. W. Outerson, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company; Ward Smith, Philadelphia Paper Company; R. H. Un- 
derdown, Heller & Merz Company and Thomas Martin, Hammers- 
ley Manufacturing Co. 


General Appraisers Decide Paper Cases 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., January 13, 1926.—Three decisions have re- 
cently been made by the United States Board of General Apprais- 
ers of interest to the paper industry according to word received 
here. 

Two lorig pending cases involving undervaluation of German 
book paper were decided by the Board in favor of a contention of 
the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry. In each 
case the valuation was raised materially. The decision in the case 
of one shipment of paper invoiced at $10.50 per 100 kilos increases 
the valuation to $14.50. In the other case the paper was invoiced 
at $6.40 and $6 according to grade, and the decision increases the 
valuation to $8.50 and $8 respectively, per 100 kilos. 

German rotogravure paper brought in through Norfolk in still 
another decision was‘ invoiced at $4 per hundred pounds, and the 
importer claimed an allowance for interior freight in. Germany. 
The Board’s decision increased thé valuation to $4.21 and denied 
the freight allowance. 
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Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkali 


<> 
QUALITY 


The additional value in 
Diamond Alkalies that main- 
tains them as the Standard. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Does the Saving of $1,000 to $10,000 


a Month Interest You? 


This can be accomplished by the use of our LaMotte 
H-lon Comparator Set 


Recent work has shown that accurate control of acidity 
within narrow limits is of extreme importance in the 
manufacture of paper, the best results in the sizing, tint- 
ing and filling processes and the formation of paper on 
the machine, being dependent on this factor. 


This control cannot be measured by titration as titra- 
tion gives only the quantity of acid present. The deter- 
mination of the Hydrogen Ion Concentration or pH value, 
however, gives the exact degree of acidity or alkalinity in 
definite figures, which can be recorded and duplicated at 
any time by the same or: different workers. 


This guarantees uniform conditions for every batch and 
therefore a uniform product. 


Sciiatlnd Ganeetier Set FULL INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 
(Improved Model) 


LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


McCormick Building Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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Alt ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
/TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
». IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Canmeaten we W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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The Paper Drying Operation 


By W. G. MacNaucHTon 


As paper drying is ordinarily done, on steam heated cylinders in 
an open machine room, there are many factors affecting it which 
are closely related. It is perhaps on this account that the drying 
operation is still but imperfectly understood. 

The most important of these factors to be considered are: 

. The moisture content of the sheet to the driers. 

. The condition of the inner and outer surfaces of the driers 

as affecting the transference of heat. 

. The ventilation of the paper machine and the insulation of 
the machine room roof. 

. The distribution of the steam to the drying cylinders and 
the removal of the condensate and air from them. Each of 
these factors involves distinct problems and should not be 
confused. 

Moisture Content of the Sheet 


As the operation of drying paper is essentially the evaporation of 
water, as much of the water as is economically possible should be 
removed by the presses and the moisture content should be uni- 
formly distributed in order that the paper may be uniformly dried. 
This depends on the condition of the presses and their operation, 
the character and condition of the felts and to a certain degree on 
the kind and weight of paper being made. 


Cleanliness of the Cylinder Surfaces 


As to the second factor, the drying is done primarily by the 
contact of the sheet with the heated surface of the drying cylinders. 
It is necessary therefore that the surfaces in contact with the steam 
on the inside and with the paper on the outside should be kept 
free from material that would interfere with the heat conductivity. 
Where there are difficulties in drying it is very common to find 
that the inside of the driers is coated with oil carried with the 
exhaust steam from the engine cylinders. The driers should be 
thoroughly cleaned and an oil separator placed in the exhaust line 
from the engine to prevent a further accumulation. 

At the wet end of the drier part it is also very common to see 
the outside of the cylinders coated with paper dust that has. adhered 
to the hot surfaces. To prevent this condition they should either be 
cleaned at regular intervals or each of the driers should be fitted 
with a scraper. 


Ventilation of the Machine 


Proper ventilation of the paper machine requires that sufficient 
air be delivered to the machine to absorb the vapor formed and 
that means be provided for the prompt removal of the moisture 


laden air. At the same time care should be taken to avoid an 


excess since all the air discharged from the stack must be heated 
from the outside temperature to that of the stack. 

To the subject of ventilation and the desirability of hooding the 
paper machine, as well as the necessary insulation of the machine 
room roof, much study has been given in recent years so that their 
importance is now fairly well appreciated, 

The three factors which have been briefly discussed have been 
rather fully studied by paper mill engineers and in general they are 
in agreement on them. On the fourth, however, regarding the way 
the steam should be distributed to the drying cylinders and the 
condensate and air removed from them, there is rather a wide 
divergence of opinion and practice. 


Distribution of the Steam and Removal of the Condensate 
and Air 


For a paper machine equipped with several drying cylinders, in 
two or more tiers, there are three methods in use for the distribu- 
tion of the steam and the removal of the condensate and air. 
These may be termed as follows: 

1. Parallel system. 

2. Sectional, series system. 

3. Individual drier control. 


PARALLEL SYSTEM 


In this system, which was the earliest used, and may still be 
regarded as standard practice, the steam is distributed by a single 
supply header to each of the drivers and the discharge pipes from 
them are all similarly connected directly to a common exhaust 
headerleading to a hot well. The discharge of the exhaust header 
may or may not be equipped with a steam trap. 

In some modern installations there is no trap on the exhaust 
header but the final discharge is simply throttled and led to a hot 
well. Where there is no trap or other device to prevent the free 
discharge of steam as well as condensate, the system may be very 
wasteful. 

Occasionally are seen attempts to make use of the surplus steam 
and also the heat in the condensate by connecting the discharge to 
heating coils. 

Where a trap is used on the main discharge, unless provision is 
made for escape of the air in the drier system, there is sure to be 
difficulty from air binding. Without doubt the most serious defect 
of this method is in the common discharge header with which all 
the driers are directly connected. The cylinders at the dry end 
of the machine condense very little, and in consequence much of 
the steam delivered to them passes through into the discharge 
header, thereby assisting to balance the pressure in it with the 
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inlet steam header. The result is an interference with the removal 
of the condensate from the other cylinders. 

In the case of the older machines, especially of which the operat- 
ing speed has been increased, and in many of those more recently 
built, it has been found that a major cause of drying difficulty is 
that the steam supply header is too small in size to furnish sufficient 
steam to the driers. In such cases a material increase in diameter 
of the supply header and also of the inlets to the cylinders solved 
the ditficulties. 

In cases where the piping is too small the application of a 
sectional distribution has béen found advantageous. 


SECTIONAL SERIES SYSTEM 


In this method the drier part is divided into two or more sections. 
The steam is delivered from a header usually to the driers of the 
section at the dry end of the machine. The surplus steam and 
condensate pass through a separator and the steam is delivered 
to the supply header of the second section, and so on until the final 
discharge together with the condensate from the different water 
separators passes to the hot well. 

Where there are several sections the last one at the wet end is 
known as the condenser section and usually a vacuum pump is 
necessary to remove the condensate from it. 

Of this method of distribution there are types which vary in 
details of the equipment used. 

Although frequently showing much saving of steam in operation, 
it is not without its difficulties. In the first place, in order to 
avoid the marked differences in pressure and temperature of the 
different sections, it is usually necessary to bypass some of the 
primary steam to the supply headers of the succeeding sections. 
The amount of steam to be bypassed. is difficult to control and in 
effect the final result would seem ‘to be practically the same as in 
the first method described. Also, as the different driers in each 
section have a common steam supply header and a common 
discharge, there may be the same difficulty from balanced pressures. 

Many of the advocates of the sectional systems emphasize the 
advantages of the graduated lowering of temperature from the 
dry to the wet end. It would appear, however, that this is making 
a virtue of necessity, as it has been found that this is the invariable 
condition under any system. 

Emphasis is also laid on the beneficial effect on the rate of heat 
transference by the movement of the steam through the drying 
cylinders. Although in the case of liquids and non-condensible 
gases there is material advantage in increasing their velocity of 
movement, in the case of steam where it is through condensation 
that its heat is given up, it is highly improbable that there is any 
advantage in movement. 

The chief merit of the sectional systems would appear tc be that 
they approach the counter-current principle of drying. Where the 
gradation in temperature between the sections can be secured with- 
out balance of pressure in inlet and discharge headers, the pro- 
gressive movement of the steam in general from the dry to the 
wet end insures the removal of the condensate and air from them. 

As stated, there are many different types of this method 
furnished to the industry, which vary from each other chiefly in 


the kind of auxiliary equipment used and in the means for 
automatic regulation. 


InpIvipUAL ConTROL DrIERS 


In times past many attempts have been made to use a trap on the 
discharge pipe from each drier and thereby control the drying 
cylinders individuaJly.. Undoubtedly this was the correct idea, but 
various difficulties were encountered. The first and most serious 
one was the inability of most traps to permit the escape of air 
from the drying cylinders, which made a bypass necessary. Very 
frequently the accumulation of oil residue and other extraneous 
material in the drying cylinders passed into the traps and rendered 
them inoperative. In consequence it is only in recent years that it 


has again been possible to interest engineers in individually con- 
trolled driers. 
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With the development of traps that will permit the escape of 
air as well as the condensate, but will hold back the steam, and also 
other means of controlling the driers individually, there has been a 
revival of interest. 

It is generally agreed that the steam must be condensed if it is 
to give up its heat, that it should all be condensed in the cylinder 
into which it is intreduced, and there should be a sufficient supply 
also, that as fast as it is condensed more steam should take its 
place so that there should be no necessity for steam to be 
circulated through the cylinders. It would appear that the indi- 
vidual control of the driers is theoretically the proper system if 
equipped with means for escape of the air and condensate. 


Air in the Dryers 


The frequency of the expressions regarding air as the source of 
much difficulty in drying makes a discussion of it necessary. 

While it is true that raw water carries a certain amount of air 
in solution, it must be remembered that in a paper mill only a 
relatively small quantity of makeup raw water is used in the 
boilers for the production of steam. Most of the feed water 
supply is from the condensate of the paper driers and the heating 
coils of the plant, consequently air in the driers does not come, 
except in a very smal] amount, with the steam. 

Whenever the paper machine cools off, however, any steam 
remaining in the cylinders is condensed by radiation. To take its 
place air is drawn in so that after every shutdown the driers are 
filled with air. In starting up again all this air must pe driven out 
of the cylinders or otherwise it will take the space which should 
be occupied by steam. It is safe to say that the presence of air 
decreases the heating surface of a drier in proportion to the space 
it occupies. Whether the air in the drier occupies a space distinct 
from the steam, or is intimately mixed with it, there ere ditferences 
of opinion; also whether, if in a single body, it remains at the 
bottom of the cylinder, at the top, or flows around in it, there are 
different ideas. As the air is heavier than the steam the prepon- 
derence of opinion is that it tends to occupy the lower section of 
the cylinder interior and would therefore naturally pass off with 
the condensate as this is removed. 


Siphons 


Although some paper machine builders use a type of bucket for 
water removal, by far most of the machines built in America, I 
believe, are equipped with siphons and a number of machines 
originally fitted with buckets have had them changed to siphons. 

It is generally held, I would understand, that for all-round, 
practical service, the siphon is satisfactory, even when the paper 
machine is operating at the highest speeds. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that as a machine becomes old in service many drying 
difficulties are encountered which are the result of worn out and 
defective siphon pipes, as well as those improperly installed. 

In many plants where there had been difficulties with the drying 
and if one of the many system on the market were installed, 
showing remarkable improvement, it could be proved that a large 
part at least of the improved economy was the direct result of a 
general overhauling of the machine incidental to the installation. 

In general, too, it is on the old, partly worn out machine that 
the drying troubles develop. This is, maybe, because of defective 
ventilation, defective press operation, defective siphons, an in- 
sufficient supply of steam, or inability for the air to escape. 

Besides the actual cost of drying and its importance in making 
the standard quality of product, it frequently happens that the 
limiting factor in the mill production is the capacity of the drier 
part. Plant executives should, in consequence, study the drier 
operation to determine its operating efficiency and if it cannot 
produce the required amount of paper determine the causes for its 
failure. : 

For several years members of the Paper Drying Committee and 
others co-operating with them have been studying this subyect of 


paper drying not only to their own great benefit but also to the 
advantage of their companies. 
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Program for Canadian Technical Section 


The following is the program for the 36th annual meetmg of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in 
Montreal, January 27-28: 


Wednesday, January 27 


10 o’Ciock A. M. 

Business meeting. 

Reading of minutes of preceding meeting. 

Chairman’s annual report. 

Financial statement. 

Reports of standing committees : 

1. Committee on Education, T. Lindsey Crossley, chairman. 

2. Committee on Apprenticeship, A. P. Costigane, chairman. 
3. Committee on Chemical and Physical Standards, E. P. Cam- 
eron, chairman. 
. Committee on Wood Measurement, P. J. Murer, chairman. 
. Committee on Drying Paper, E. B. Wardle, chairman. 
6. Committee on Abstracts, J. N. Stephenson, chairman. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 

Paper, “Some Later Experiences in the Field of Water Removal 
Through Felts,” Dr. E. A. Rees, manager research depaitment, F. 
C. Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Wood Products, Albany, 'N. Y. 

Discussion, with remarks on rubber covered rolls. 

Adjournment for lunch. 


2:30 o’'CLock P. M. 


Paper, “A Further Discussion of the Relations Between Cook- 
ing Conditions and Yield and Quality of Sulphite Wood Pulp,” R. 
N. Miller, chemist, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

Followed by discussion. 

Paper, “Modern Soda Mill Operation, as Exemplificd in the 
Plant of the Tonawanda Paper Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.,” William Cauldwell Munro, B. Sc., chemical engineer, Tona- 
wanda Paper Company, Inc. 

Paper, “Operations of the Ljungstrom Air Preheater,” C. A. 
Jacobsson, Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal. 

Adjournment. 

The Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories, 700 University street, Montreal, extend an invitation to the 
members to visit and inspect the laboratories at any time during 
the convention. Special arrangements will be made to meet the 
members at the conclusion of Wednesday afternoon's session. 


Thursday, January 28 


10 o’CLock A. M. 


Symposium, “Seasonal Variations in Life of Paper Machine 
Wires.” Contributors, Maurice Neilson, Belgo-Canadian Paper 
Company, Ltd.; Messrs. E. Flynn and R. Greig, Price Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., and others. 

Paper, “Elimination of White Water Waste with the Continu- 
ous Filter,” John T. Hoyt, United Filters Corporation, Hazelton, 
Pa. Followed by discussion. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Report of Committee on Nominations and Election of Officers. 

Installation of ofticers. 

Adjournment. 

1 o’'Crock P. M. 

Special luncheon given by the Technical Research, and Wood- 
lands Section. 

Guest of Honor—Dr. Harold Hibbert, D. Sc., Ph. D., Professor 
Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry, McGill University. 


2:30 o’CLtock P. M. 


Joint meeting of Technical Section, Woodlands Section, Re- 
search Section. Program to be provided by the Research Section, 


Colonel C. H. L. Jones, Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., 
chairman. 
7 o’'Crock P. M. 
Banquet, Mount Royal Hotel. 


Committee on Program 


J. N. Stephenson, Pulp and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Que. 

Dr. J. S. Bates, Bathurst Company, Ltd., Bathurst, N. S. 

W. G. Mitchell, Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Kenogramie. 

R. W. Hovey,. Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Iroquois 
Falls, Ont. 

Edward Beck, secretary, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal. 

A. E. Cadman, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal. 


Screening Bleached Pulp 
SpecrAL Inquiry No. 37 


A member asks: Is it necessary to screen bleached pulp in a 
properly equipped plant, where the unbleached pulp is well screened 
and the bleach liquor as well as the water is filtered? 

For convenience, the following outline covering the plant opera- 
tion is given: 

A. Unbleached Pulp: f 

1—Screens used, diaphragm, rotary, contrifugal ; 
2—Width of slots, diameter of perforations; 
3—Rifflers, indicate location. 

. Bleach Solution: 
1—Screened ; 
2—Filtered. 

. Water: 
1—Screened ; 
2—Filtered. 

. Bleached Pulp: 
1—Equipment, beaters, belmers, high density apparatus ; 
2—Washing, drainers, continuous washers; 
3—Screens, diaphragm, rotary, centrifugal ; 
4—-Width of slots, diameter of perforations; 
5—Rifflers, indicate location. 

Please discuss the member’s question. 

A transcript of the responses in blank will be sent to all who 
contribute to the discussion. 

W. G. MacNaucuton, Secretary. 


Heat Problems in Sulphite Cooking 
By Dr. Rupotr SIeBeER 


Under the title, “Ueber das warmetechnische Verhalten des 
Sulfitzellstoff-Kochprozessen,” Dr. Sieber, who is chief chemist of 
Kramfors ANB, of which Baron J. Mannerheim, long a distin- 
guished member of TAPPI, is president, has brought together in 
book form articles written for Wochenblatt f. Papiérfabrikation 
during 1925. 

The book is a treatise on the heat requirement in the cooking of 
sulphite dealing with the amount of heat needed for the various 
operations of the process and showing in detail how the methods 
of manufacture influence the amount of heat consumed in any 
particular stage. Considerable attention is given to the utilization 
of heat usually wasted and the possibility of effecting economy 
thereby. The losses of heat through radiation from the digester, 
in the relief liquor and gas, and in the steam when the digester is 
blown, are dealt with. 

The book, although quite mathematical, is intended primarily for 
the use of those engaged directly in sulphite manufacturing. 

The publishers are Guentter-Stalb, Verlag, Biberach-Riss Wurt- 
emberg, Germany. 
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Wood Pulp Paper, 1800 A.D. 


While in England I visited Arthur Baker, managing director 
of Bowater’s Paper Mills, Northfleet, Kent, and was entertained 
at lunch at his home, Davenport Lodge, Gravesend. On that 
occasion Mr. Baker made me a gift, which I greatly prize, a 
copy of the first edition of Matthias Koops’ rare old book, 
“Historical Account of the Substances Which Have Been Used 
to Describe Events, and to Convey Ideas, from the Earliest 
Date, to the Invention of Paper.” 


Published in 1800 


Most of the book, which was published by T. Burton, Little 
Queen street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1800, is “printed on the 
first useful paper manufactured solely from straw,” as is stated 
on the title page. 

At the back of the book, however, there is an appendix of four 
sheets which are described as follows: “The following lines are 
printed upon paper made from wood alone, the produce of this 
country, without any intermixture of rags, waste paper, bark, 
straw, or any other vegetable substance, from which paper might 
be, or has hitherto been manufactured; and of this the most ample 
testimony can be given, if necessary. 

“Having thus far succeeded in my researches to make an 
useful paper from one kind of wood, I doubt not, but that I shall 
find many others equally eligible for the same purpose, of which I 
trust it will be in my power, within a few weeks, to give indis- 
putable proof that my expectations have been well founded, and 
that I have not cherished a visionary opinion. a 

“It may probably be ultimately proved that paper thus prepared 
will be a lighter, neater, and more durable covering for buildings 
of all kinds, and it is equally true that the ingredients with which 
the cement can be composed will render this substance not only 
incombustible, but more durable than slates, tile (which in the 
course of time become brittle), and wood in its natural state, and 
incorruptible by insects. .Who can say that coach-makers, chair- 
makers, and cabinet-makers, will not make use of it for carriages, 
chairs and elegant house hold furniture, and reflect that a sub- 
stance possessing such superior properties ought to be preferred; 
having flexibility, hardness, and capability of being worked with 
infinite greater neatness and lustre than wood, which is so much 
affected by the air and weather. Converting wood and straw into 
paper may therefore be rendered useful for a variety of purposes, 
and the substance of the wood paper on which these lines are 
printed (which is the first attempt to make it in a quantity), 
exhibits an ‘indisputable proof that useful paper may be manu- 
factured from the hardest part of wood alone, destitute of its 
pith or bark; and if any of the suggestions here stated as to the 
application of the manufactured material should be thought 
reasonable, experiments of some able manufacturers will prove 
that this paper can be again converted into a substance more hard 
and durable than any wood of natural growth. 

“Considering, in its full extent, the numerous uses to which tne 
discovery of making paper from wood and straw, which always 
can be obtained in this country at moderate prices, can be applied, 
it is certainly an invention that merits attention and support. 
If only fit for the manufacture of inferiot sorts of paper and 
paper-hangings, this country will be enabled to cope with the 
whole world in this species of commerce, on the most advantageous 
terms, and to enrich herself, by opening this new source of trade, 
very lucrative to the revenue, and allowing the manufactured 
commodity to be sold for less than the present price of paper; 
whilst, at the same time, it will make several materials (saw-dust 
and wood-shavings) more valuable, and, by giving employment 
to thousands of women and children, thereby establish an influx 
of real wealth into this country.” 
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Microscopical Analysis 


Shortly after my return I sent a small sample of the paper to 
Miss Helen U. Kiely, chief chemist, American Writing Paper 
Company, for microscopic analysis. Her report is as follows: 

“I was very glad to make analysis on the sample of paper taken 
from Matthias Koops’ book. Analysis has shown it to contain 
100 per cent mechanical wood, probably made from a harder 
wood than is used today, as the fiber bundles seem to be bound 
together more firmly. It is absolutely devoid of any individual 
characteristics. It looks very much like sawdust and there is no 
binding or felting power to the fiber structure. There is no 
chemical wood present although there were a few rag fibers, 


which would make you think it was probably done in a small 
laboratory way.” 


What Dard Hunter Says of the Book 


Regarding the book, Dard Hunter, in his latest work, “The 
Literature of Papermaking, 1390-1800,” writes: 


“The earliest edition of this notable work was ‘printed on the 
first useful paper manufactured solely from straw.’ The paper is 
of the laid type and bears the crown and G. R. watermark. There 
is an appendix of seven pages ‘printed on paper made from wood 
alone, the product of this country, without any intermixture of 
rags, waste paper, bark, straw, or any other vegetable substance, 
from which paper might be, or has hitherto been manufactured.’ 
The first edition embraces eighty-two pages of text. 

“The second edition of Matthias Koops’ work (London, 1801, 
12x20 cm.) was ‘printed on paper re-made from old printed 
and written paper,’ with a sixteen-page appendix on paper made 
from wood. The paper used in this edition is of the woven type, 
without watermarks. Another printing of this edition is of the 
woven type, without watermarks. Another printing of this edition, 
the rarest of the three, was issued in 1801, and, unlike the regular 
second edition, was printed on paper made from straw. Only 2 
limited number of copies were so published. 

“An engraving (27x 36 cm.) entitled :‘Noon,’ by Austin, after 
J. Ruysdael, appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
with the caption: ‘On paper made from straw alone by Mr. 
Koops, 1800.’ 

“Although the books by Koops are the most modern volumes 
to be enumerated in this bibliography, the life and character of 
Matthias Koops remains the most obscure of any of the scientists 
listed. A thorough search in the American genealogical libraries, 
and also in the British Museum and Patent Office libraries, 
revealed nothing concerning him. It has not even been possible 
to ascertain the date of his birth or death. 


Koops’ first writing was undertaken in 1796, when Jacques and 
Thomas of Chelsea, London, published for him an octavo volume 
entitled: ‘A development of the views and designs of the French 
nation, and the advantages which will derive to them, if they 
should be able to secure to themselves . the free navigation 
of the rivers Rhine, Maese, and Scheldt.’ This book was dedicated 
to the Duke of York, while the three editions of the work 
regarding paper were dedicated to George the Third. 

“Mr. Koops was the first man in England to be successful with 
material other than rags for papermaking. His experiments were 
accomplished at Neckinger Mill, Bermondsey, but the three 
following patents pertaining to his researches are recorded in the 
British Great Seal Patent Office: 

“*A. D. 1800, Aprit 283—No. 2392. Matthias Koops, cf Queen 
street, Ranelagh, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for a 
mode of extracting printing and writing ink from printed and 
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written paper, and converting the paper from which the ink ig 
extracted into pulp, and making thereof paper fit for writing, 
printing, and other purposes.’ 

“A, D. 1800, August 2nd—No. 2433. Matthias Koops, of 
Queen street, Ranelagh, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for a method of manufacturing paper from straw, hay, thistles, 
waste, and refuse of hemp arid flax, and different kinds of wood 


The Combustion 


The combustion steam generator represents the most radical and 
important development that has thus far occurred in steam boiler 
practice. Generally speaking, there has been no substantial im- 
provement in boiler design in many years. The present type of 
boiler, with minor exceptions, has not advanced since the days of 
James Watt. It has never been considered in rational designs either 
as a steam generator or as a part in the complete unit, comprising 
fuel burning equipment, superheater and air heater. In other words, 
for possibly one hundred and fifty years the generation of steam 
through boilers has not advanced in keeping with the combustion 
process. Engineers have known that the lower row, of tubes in a 
boiler exposed to the radiant heat of the fire and the heating sur- 
face included in the first pass, do a very large percentage of the 
total work, but they have found no way to apply this basic fact 
to the present day type of boiler. 

It is the application of this principle that has been responsible 
for the remarkable results obtained with the combustion steam 
generator. In this generator practically all the boiler heating 
surface is exposed to radiant heat. The application of pulverized 
fuel firing to the generator design permits the elimination of the 
large furnace with its refractory surfaces, water screens, side wall 
screens, etc., required with all existing types of boilers. 


What the Steam Generator Consists Of 


The steam generator unit consists of a furnace, the walls of 
which are composed of tubes of the fin type, all exposed to radiant 
heat. Pulverized fuel is introduced through burners in the four 
corners and burned in a turbulent condition in the form of a 
vortex, due to the fact that the primary mixture of fuel and air 
as well as the highly preheated secondary air enter tangentially to 
an imaginary circle. 

The flame and gases descend through a multi-tubular water 
screen into a settling chamber where the ash is deposited, and the 
gases flow through a superheater, thence through an air preheater 
to the stack or to the induced draft unit. 

The horizontal headers for the remaining two side walls are, as 
mentioned before, also connected to the lowermost drum, receiving 
their water supply from this drum and discharging into the upper 
headers, which in turn are connected to the main drum. 


Saving in Construction Cost 


As will be evident, probably the greatest saving due to the 
new steam generator will be in the construction cost of the plant. 
This unit, which can be installed in from one-half to two-thirds 
the space required for present day boiler units to produce the 
same amount of steam, means a great saving in labor, construction 
cost and real estate investment. It is estimated that on a station 
costing fifty million that the combustion steam generator units 
would effect a saving between ten and fifteen millions dollars over 
present design and construction costs. Another element which is 
worthy of consideration is the reduction of time necessary to 
build and equip a power plant against present day methods. This 
unit introduces a new era in power plant practice. 

The development of the combustion steam generator unit estab- 
lishes pulverized fuel, it is said, as the most economical method 
of burning coal, because the new unit reduces the investment 
charges which, in the past few years, have been growing steadily 
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“*A, D. 1801, February 17th—No. 2481. Matthias Koops, of 
James street, Westminster, gentleman, for a method of manu- 
facturing paper from straw, hay, thistles, waste, and refuse of 
hemp and flax, and different kinds of wood and bark, fit for 
printing and other useful purposes.’ 

“The text of the three editions of Koops’ work are practically 
identical and treat chiefly of the various materials that have been 
used in past ages as substances upon which to write.” 


Steam Generator 


until the margin of benefits over simpler types of fuel burning 
methods have in many cases been questioned. By removing all 
the auxiliary equipment and designs necessary to burn pulverized 
fuel most efficiently, the steam generating unit has brought into 
one a pulverized fuel unit, a completely enclosed water cooled 
furnace and the advantages of high preheated air. The combustion 
steam generating unit is the logical outgrowth of these develop- 
ments which have covered a period of about ten years. 


Paper Mill Waste Fights Dust 


Instead of fouling streams, the waste from Swedish paper pulp 
mills is expected henceforth to help keep dust out of the air. 
Though the air in Stockholm is on the average ten times as free 
from dust as that of London in a heavy fog, for instance, a cam- 
paign has been started to make it nearly dust-free as possible, and 
in this a valuable ally has been found in the sulphite lye which 
the pulp mills of Sweden have hitherto poured away as worthless 
waste. 

This summer all the macadamized or unpaved roadways and 
streets in Stockholm have been sprayed with the lye, to which lime 
water has been added to make it less soluble in rain. The city 
authorities of Malmoe and other places have also begun to buy 
the sulphite lye by the carload to use it on the roads, and a 
separate company has been formed to exploit the new dust-binding 
material. 

The measurements of dust particles in the air have been made 
by the meteorologists and the Swedish Government’s official 
meteorologist, Professor Andres K. Angstrom, has calculated that 
on the average the air in Stockholm contains 4,000 dust particles 
per cubic centimeter, while in London the usual figure is 10,000 
and in heavy “pea soup” fogs runs up to 50,000. The number of 
dust particles inhaled each minute by a person walking through a 
London winter fog has thus been estimated at 450,000,000. 


Pine Institute to Meet in New Orleans 

The third Get-Together Conference of Southern naval stores 
producers and distributers with the land and timber owners will be 
held in New Orleans, La., during Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, March 1, 2 and 3, at the St. Charles Hotel. 

Carl F. Speh, secretary and manager of the Turpentine and 
Rosin Producers’ Association, is chairman of the arrangements 
committee, which insures a program of worth and particular inter- 
est to everybody concerned. 

Large attendance was had in 1924 and 1925 at the meetings held 
in Savannah, where the foundations were laid for real co-operation 
and organized progress by these related interests, but it is 
confidently expected that the next meeting will have the largest 
attedance and mark the greatest forward movement ever witnessed 
in the South. 

It is particularly important that the responsible leaders among 
the turpentine operators and among the land and timber owners, 
who have so many vital interests in common, should attend this 
conference and give it the benefit of their experience and practical 
needs. 

Everybody who is in any way interested in pine trees and pine 
tree products may profit by attending this conference and partici- 
pating in its proceedings. 
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CLARENCE J. West, CHAIRMAN 


Raw Materials ~ 


Use of Cotton for Paper Manufacture in Olden Times and 
the Middle Ages. W. E. von Gronow. Papierfabr. 23, 416-419 
(June 28, 1925). Historical—J.L.P. 

Rag Trade. H. Postl. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 820-821 (July 
4, 1925). The business of rag collecting is described.—J.L.P. 

Selection of Pulps in the Manufacture of Paper. E. Arnold. 
Rev. Univ. Papeterie 7, No. 72, 12-15 (Dec. 24); Pulp & Paper 
23, 761-762 (July 9, 1925). A discussion of the properties and se- 
lection of the different grades of pulps according to the kind of 
paper required. Excellent results can be obtained in washing rags 
directly in the boiler after cooking by providing the boiler with two 
rows of ‘teeth about 30 to 35 cm. long and 40 cm. apart, the func- 
tion of which is to prevent the rags from gathering together and 
rolling up into a ball during boiling and washing —A.P.-C. 

Pretreatment of Wood or Similar Material for Manufacture 
of Pulp. H. Braunlich. Ger pat. 413,268. Papierfabr. 23, 439 
(July 5, 1925). Wood, before being subjected to the cooking pro- 
cess, is steamed by stages at different pressures and then extracted 
for a long time with water, with or without the addition of chem- 
icals.—J.L.P. 

Micrography of Sweet Gum Pulp. L. Vidal. Paper Trade J. 
81, No. 3, 49-50 (July 16, 1925). A detailed description of the mic- 
rographic characteristics of the pulp of Liquidambar orientale, 
which are practically the same as those of that of L. styraciflua. 
This latter is used to some extent for paper making in the United 
States.—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Pulp From Waste Wood. E. Lieberherr. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 819 (July 4, 1925). Wood from saw refuse, 
disintegrated by a special machine, is cooked in a rotary digester 
for 534 hr. with an acid containing 5 to 5.4% total SO.—J.L.P. 

Caroa Fiber for Paper Making. Boll. Reg. Staz. Sper. Indus. 
Carta No. 2 (1925); Pulp & Paper 23, 811-812, 821-822 (July 23, 
1925). Laboratory tests indicate that the material in the form of 
“fite” (decorticated leaves) is suitable for the manufacture of tex- 
tile fiber, and that the waste from the textile industry is suitable 
as a raw material for paper making.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Halfstock from Green Bog and Marsh Grasses. Ges. 
fiir Merchandise Zellulose. Ger. pat. 413,803. Zellstoff U. Papier 
5, 222-223 (June, 1925). Green bog and marsh grasses are cut into 
3 to 6 cm. lengths, disintegrated in a beater or kollergang in the 
presence of cold water, and then washed.—J.L.P. 


Manufacture of Unbleached Paper, Paperboard, Etc., From 
Grasses, Reeds and Similar Material. Ges. fur Mechanische 
Zellulose. Ger. pat. 413,582. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 221 (June 
1925). Straws, grasses, reeds and similar raw material are treated 
with steam under a definite pressure and for a certain time so that 
the incrustations are not entirely removed and the greater part of 
the plant mucilage remains attached to the fibers. Subsequent me- 
chanical treatment does not remove this mucilage and paper may be 
manufactured from the pulp without the addition of size—J.L.P. 

Chemical Constants of Flax Straw. S. D. Wells and E. 
Schafer. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 814-818 (July 4, 1925). A con- 
densed translation of the original article in the Paper Trade J. 80, 
47-50 (1925) [cf. C.A. 19, 1947 (1925) ].—J.L.P. 

Esparto. Anon. Papier and Stroocarton 1, 149; Papierfabr. 
23, 432-433 (July 5, 1925). The occurrence and marketing of es- 
parto grass for paper manufacture are described.—J.L.P. 

Paper Pulp From Straw-Like Materials. E. Markoczi and 
S. J. Adam. U. S. Pat. 1,534,236, Apr. 21, 1925. The material is 
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crushed and chopped into chaff, subjected to a “self-fermentation” 
while wet (the fermentation being accelerated by heating), cooked 
at proper temperature above 100° C. first with water and then with 
an excess of alkali (with increase of temperature and concentra- 
tion of alkali during the cooking), washed and beaten with tools 
of wood, rubber, horn, leather and other relatively soft but tough 
and elastic material, and then made into paper.—A.P.-C. 


Manufacture of Paper Stock From Plant Fibers. N. Schmitt 
Ger. pat. 414,702. Papierfabr. 23, 476 (July 19, 1925). Those plant 
fibers which after beating remain long are mixed in any desired 
proportion with plant fibers which are shortened by beating in the 
production of a paper stock. The usual wood fibers are not used 

—J.L.P. 

Microscopical Structure of Papermaking Fibres in Relation- 
ship to Their Manufacturing Properties. James Strachan. 
World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 83, 2110-2114 (June 26, 1925); 84, 42-46 
(July 3, 1925). A discussion of the relation between strength, bulk, 
opacity and texture of paper, on the one hand, and the microscopic 
structure of the fibers on the other, and of the influence of fiber 
structure on the beating process.—A.P.-C. 

Removal of Printer’s Ink from Old Paper. P. Bourcet and 
H. Regnault. Ger. pat. 415,062. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 267 (July 
1925). Printer’s ink is removed from old papers, which have been 
disintegrated with water, by the use of an emulsion of a fatty 
acid, such as oleic acid, in an aqueous solution of an alkali salt of 
a fatty acid or a resinate. The mixture is treated in a washing 
drum whereby the colored substances are removed.—J.L.P. 

Manufacture of Pulp and Paper From Wood. Arthur Klein. 
Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 163-166 (May 1925). Summary of an ad- 


‘dress on the manufacture of pulp and paper from wood. The me- 


chanical and chemical disintegration of wood is briefly discussed, 
as well as the preparation of sulphite cooking acid, acid recovery, 
bleaching, reddening of pulp, and the alkaline digestion process.— 
J.L.P 

Micrography of the Pulp of Sweet Gum  (Liquidambar 
Styracifilua L.) L. Vidal. Mon. Papeterie Francaise 56, 204-205 
(May 1, 1925). Detailed description of the characteristics of the 
fibers and vessels —A.P.-C. 

Pulp Yields From Spruce and Balsam. G. J. Armbruste:. 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 24, 61 (June 11, 1925); Paper Mill 49, No. 
23, 22, 46 (June 6, 1925). In commercial operations rossed black 
spruce from Northern Ontario gave a yield of 1324 lbs. of un- 
bleached sulphite per cord; a mixture of 60% balsam fir from the 
Province of Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River gave 1111 Ib. 
per cord; and sap peeled balsam fir from the same locality gave 
1010 lb. per cord. The economic importance of these yields is dis- 
cussed.—A.P.-C. 

Halfstuff From Grasses or Reeds. Ges. fur Mechanische 
Zellulose. Eng. pat. 216,533. The plants, e.g., prairie grass, floating 
meadow grass, or reed grass, are cut in the green state into 
short lengths and charged into a beater or edge runner. Here 
they are broken up into fibers in water at room temperature 
The broken up fibers are washed either during or after treatment. 
The green coloring matter and other constituents detrimental for 
the chemical treatment are thus removed, and the cellulose remains 
in the stuff, which is then pressed into cakes or bales for transport. 
The halfstuff thus produced contains 50 to 60% of pure cellulose 
and is easily and cheaply treated with caustic soda or cheaper 
chemical, and the boiler is very easily charged.—A.P.-C. 

Letters of a Paper Maker to His Son. Anon. Wochbl. Pa- 
pierfabr. 55, 13-15 (Jan. 24); 157-158 (Jan. 26, 1924). The han- 
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dling, treatment, and storage of rags, etc., are discussed in a gen- 
eral way.—J.L.P. 

Use of Esparto in Paper Manufacture. H. Scaetta. L’Agri- 
coltura Coloniale 18, 253-74 (1924); C.A. 19, 2199. A general re- 
view of the world’s production of wood pulp for paper manufac- 
ture, followed by a description of the “Pomillo” electrochemical 
process employed in Italy for the extraction of cellulose with spe- 
cial reference to esparto. Details are given of the distribution of 
North Africa; an analysis of material coming from the Bengasi 
district; botanical characteristics; chemical composition of the 
fiber; percentage of cellulose obtained and quality of pulp. A com- 
parison is made between Spanish, Algerian, Tunisian and Tripoli- 
tanian varieties. Reference is made to other Libyan products 
which can be used as a source for cellulose.—C.J.W. 

Commercial Utilization of Corncobs. O. R. Sweeney. Engi- 
neering Experiment Sta., Iowa State College, Bull. No. 73, Sept. 
10, 1924, 111 p. The crushed cobs were digested in an autoclave, 
without agitation and the liquor separated from the resultant pulp 
by a centrifuge. In handling the cobs.in this way, a considerable 
part of the gums and resins of the untreated cob were retained in 
the pulp, giving the paper when finished a certain amount of glaze. 
The pulp from the centrifuge was thoroughly treated in a beater, 
until all the hard particles had been worked out. This pulp from 
the beater was of a dark brown color, creamy in consistency and 
very colloidal. Also the fibers were extremely short, most of them 
being less than 2 mm. long. 

From this pulp, when sufficient skill in handling had been at- 
tained, a high grade of paper, of high tensile strength and with a 
glaze, was obtained. The experimenters also tried this pulp in com- 
bination with straw pulp and found that it worked well. They 
suggest that a mixture of corncobs, oat straw and cornstalks might 
well be utilized as the raw material for making paper board, the 
inclusion of the corncobs producing a board of greater strength 
and greater resistance to water. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, if ground corn- 
cobs are treated with a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide 
and then balled in a mill, a plastic, gummy mass results. On 
washing this free from caustic, it can be made into a mat that 
on calendering forms a cardboard of great tensile strength. Card- 
board made in this manner shows much greater resistance to 
moisture than ordinary cardboard.—C.J.W. 


Sulphite Process 
Some Physical Properties of a Sulphite Pulp Suspension. 
W. Brecht. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 36-42 (June 13, 1925). 
The report is made of a study on the physical properties of a 
sulphite pulp suspension at different consistencies.” Thé density 


of such an aqueous suspension in relation to the concentration 
is expressed by the formula. 


100 
Dm = 

Kf Ka Kw 

; Df Da Dw 
density of the mixture, Kf the per cent consistency of the 
bone dry fiber of density Df at t° C., Ka is the per cent air 
dissolved, occluded, or otherwise retained by the fibers of 
density Da at t° C., and Kw is the per*cent water present 


of density Dw at t®° C. The per cent air content is expressed 
by the equation 


where Dm is the 


Dh— Dm 

00—————_ 
DhDm 
Dw—Da 


; DwDa 
Dh is the hypothetical calculated density of the mixture as- 


suming the absence of air. Equations are given for computing 
the percentage, by volume, of the constituents in the suspen- 
sion. Density measurements by means of a special picometer 
and hot petroleum ether on, dry sulphite pulp fibers yielded 


Ka = 
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1.579 as the average of 12 determinations. The method of 
Volbehrs, as applied to density measurements of hydrated sul- 
phite pulp fibers, yielded the value 1.604 on the dry basis. 
The relation between the air content and the consistency of 
pulp suspension is graphically shown. The diminution in light 
intensity when a beam is passed through a sulphite pulp sus- 
pension is discussed from a theoretical standpoint involving 
the Lambert-Beers light absorption equations. This is a pre- 
liminary report of an investigation which has for its object 
the rapid determination of the consistency of pulp stock.— 
+. ®k 

Chemistry of the Sulphite Pulp Cooking Process. E. Hagg- 
lund. Pappers O. Trav. Tid. Finland, Nos. 23, 24; Papierfabr. 
23, 399-405 (June 21, 1925). An address. The cellulose content 
of spruce wood is much less than 53%, which is given by 
Klason. Besides cellulose, there are present in wood other 
polysaccharides which resist the hydrolytic action of weak acids. 
These high molecular substances consist of xylose, mannose, 
and fructose, combined directly or indirectly with the glucose 
radical. The composition of spruce wood is given as 47.1% 
sulphite cellulose (composed of 41.0% cellulose and other 
polysaccharides yielding 2.8% mannose, 2.1% vylose, and 1.2% 
-uctose), 22.6% hemicellulose, etc., (yielding 4.6% arabinose, 
93% mannose, 7.6% glucose, 1.1% galactose, and a trace of 
fructose), 22.6% lignin, and 2.3% resin, ash, protein, etc. A 
high H ion concentration of the cooking liquor completely in- 
verts the soluble wood dextrins to simple sugars. The ratio 
of soluble lignin to reducing sugars in waste liquor, is about 
2:1 and is constant over periods of 6 to 15 hrs. Assuming the 
molecular weight of the simple sugar 180, the lignin would 
be 360, which is in agreement with Klason’s value, 356, for 
alpha lignin. In the digestion process lignin is capable of com- 
bining with at least 2 molecules of sulphur dioxide, consequently 
the former must contain more than one ethylene linkage. 
When the combined calcium disappears and free lignosulphonic 
acid forms, the presence of sulphuric acid is favored and a 
decrease in the Tingle bromine number of the pulp occurs. 
The properties of the wood, the composition of the cooking 
acid, method and manner of digestion ,and the temperature and 
time are factors which determine to a greater or less extent 
the yield and properties of the pulp. Physical tests on papers 
made from pulps prepared with acids of different composition 
showed that the tearing strength is displaced according to the 
sulphur dioxide content of the acid. With a high sulphur 
dioxide the maximum value decreases with the. time of cook- 
ing. An acid containing high combined sulphite and relatively 
low free sulphur dioxide yields fibers of greatest strength, but 
a high sulphur dioxide yields pulp with a high folding endur- 
ance. The copper number increases with a low sulphite con- 
tent. High lime and low free sulphur dioxide produce an 
easy bleaching pulp with 48 to 49% yields, but with decreasing 
lime and increasing acidity the yields decrease. Advantages 
of a relatively high initial content of free sulphur dioxide are 
the shortening of the cooking time and the hydrolysis of the 
soluble carbohydrates to simple sugars, which are available for 
alcohol production. [An abstract is reproduced in Zellstoff U. 
Papier 5, 256-257 (July 1925).J—J. L. P. 


Beating 


Beater. A. Biffar. U. S. pat. 1,509,334, Sept. 23, 1924. This 
is essentially a two-roll, three-channel beater. The trough has 
two longitudinal partitions, dividing it into three channels 
which have steeply inclined bottoms to accelerate the rate of 
travel of the pulp. One of the rolls is provided with fly bars 
and the other is a stone roll. The stock is discharged by one 
roll into the two outside channels and flows to the other roll, 
which in turn discharges the stock into the middle channel, 
which delivers it back to the first roll—A. P.-C. 

Built-Up Member for Beaters and Jordans. A. Le R. Bolton. 
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U. S. pat. 1,507,305, Sept. 2, 1924. In a previous patent the 
inventor covered the use of protecting metal strips placed over 
the face of the wooden fillers of a jordan plug; and in the 
present patent he extends the application to cover its use in 
the jordan shell as well as the plug, and also to beater rolls. 
Various forms of the invention are described in the patent 
specifications.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Refiner. A. J. Haug assignor to Improved Paper Ma- 
chinery Co. U. S. pat. 1,518,922, Dec. 9, 1924. The stock is 
fed through a hopper into a casing containing a suitable num- 
ber (preferably four) of rolls which rotate about their respec- 
tive axes and, also the whole series of rolls rotates bodily, 
crushing the material against the casing. The rolls are driven 
Positively, so as to prevent excessive slipping, but at such a 
rate as to‘ have a certain amount of friction instead of true 
rolling contact, thereby exerting a drawing out action on the 
fibers. Means are provided for positively feeding the stock 
through the chamber and discharging it at the end.—A. P.-C. 

Doctor for Beating Engines. E. A. Peterson assignor to 
E. Mahler. U. S. pat. 1,522,266, Jan. 6, 1925. The doctor is 
preferably at the intersection of the roll cover and the de- 
flecting arch over the backfall. It comprises a shaft extending 
somewhat beyond the side walls of the beater, provided with 
a tangential finger or extension extending across the beater and 
in close proximity to the roll. Each end of the doctor shaft 
is provided. with a depending arm to which is pivotally con- 
nected a push rod provided with a roller which engages the 
surface of the beater roll shaft. The doctor shaft is also 
provided with a lever which carries a counter weight so dis- 
posed as to normally tend to move the toe of the doctor to- 
wards the fly bars of the roll. When the beater roll “jumps” 
the shaft acts through the push rods to partially rotate the 
doctor shaft and turn the doctor so that it clears the fly bars. 
As the roll settles back to its normal position the counter 
weight restores the doctor to its normal position—A. P.-C. 

Paper Pulp. G. L. Bidwell assignor to the Warren Manu- 
facturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,531,728, Mar. 31, 1925. In con- 
verting hard stock into half stock, the stock is taken in com- 
mercial sizes (cut only when in sizes over about 1 yd. in 
length) and is boiled, washed, bleached, and rewashed at at- 
mospheric pressure, while being subjected to the action of a 
beater roll and in the presence of sufficient water to hydrate 
and prevent dehydration of the fibers—A. P.-C. 

Beating Paper Stock. A. E. Ryberg and P. C. Schaanning. 
J. S. pat. 1,540,226 (June 2, 1925). Compressed air is intro- 
duced into the stock chest before or during its introduction 
into a conical beater (jordan, marshall engine, etc.) to avoid the 
necessity of high dilution with water—A. P.-C. 

Hydrating Fibrous Pulp. Harold Jackson, Ltd. Eng. pat. 
233,501. The hammers of this improved machine for hydrating 
pulp are constructed of cranked form with an elongated boss 
right and left and tapering from a broad sole. The hammers 
are mounted on rods, carried in disks, disposed around a cen- 
tral shaft. The arrangement ensures rapid yet gentle tapping. 
The disks prevent any pulp escaping from the casing before it 
has been thoroughly beaten.—A. P.-C. 

The Fine Beater. A. Hauser. Wachbl. Papierfabr. 56, Son- 
dernummer 74-76 (June 13, 1925). A practical discussion of 
beater performance and power consumption.—J. L. P. 

Paper Machine Efficiency With Different Stock Mixtures. A. 
Sokolow. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 260-261 (July 1925). The 
beating time for different paper stock mixtures is discussed. 
For each per cent wood pulp added the time should be ex- 
tended 0.05 hr. and for each per cent rag half stock the time 
is 0.25 hr. The short fibers of straw pulp or groundwood in a 
pulp mixture require no time allowance for beating. —J. L. P. 

Paper-Pulp Beating and Refining. E. B. Fritz. U. S. pat. 
1,528,201, Mar. 3, 1925. The machine consists essentially of 
two or more chambers disposed vertically over one another, 
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each of them having a horizontal beater roll. The walls of 
the chambers are curved so as to conform closely with the 
shape of the rolls. The stock is fed into the upper chamber 
and passes down by gravity through the other chambers.— 
A. B.. 

Beater Roll. A. J. Allison assignor to the A. A. Simonds- 
Dayton Co. U. S. pat. 1,542,812, June 23, 1925. The heads 
of the roll have slots for the reception of the fly bars, the walls 
of the slots diverging inwards making the slots broadest at 
the bottom. One wall of each slot is perpendicular to the face 
of the head, while the other wall leans with reference to the 
face, making the slot broader at one side of the head than 
at the other. One side of the fly bars lies against the per- 
pendicular walls of the respective slots, and the other side has 
a longitudinal channel. A wedge is driven in the space be- 
tween the fly bar and the leaning wall and has a spline in one 
side which lies in the channel in the side of the bar, tying the 
wedge and bar together. The width of the wedge is equal to 
the depth of the slot in the roll head—A. P.-C. 


Washing Apparatus 


Washing System for Pulp. Walter Schmid. Papierfabr. 23, 
261-262 (Apr. 19, 1925). A Scandinavian system for washing 
pulp as it comes from the digester by means of specially designed 
blowpits is described—J. L. P. 

Method of and Apparatus for Washing Pulp. H. R. Eyrich 
assignor to the Paper Deinking Co. U. S. pat. 1,516,593, No. 25, 
1924. An inclined wire screen of suitable mesh is supported above 
a tank which is divided into several separate sections or com- 
partments. Above the screen are a series of horizontal spray 
pipes which are given a reciprocating motion in a plane parallel 
to the screen, the amplitude of this motion being somewhat 
greater than the distance between adjacent pipes. A head box 
is provided at each partition which divides the water tank, these 
head boxes serving to mix the stock and spread it uniformly 
across the width of the screen. The water which is caught in 
any compartment of the tank is fed to the sprays over the pre- 
ceding compartment, and the water caught in the first com- 
partment, which is the dirtiest, is discharged in the sewer. This 
reduces both water consumption and loss of fiber to a minimum. 
—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Washing Pulp from the Digesters. E. Mor- 
terud. U. S. pat. 1,509,686, Sept. 23, 1924. The apparatus con- 
sists essentially of a tank with a screen near the bottom with 
channels through the screen and a piston under the screen, filling 
the whole cross section of the tank and with valved openings 
for letting the stock pass through. The stock is fed in under the 
piston, and passes upwards through the openings in the piston 
and through the channels in the screens, and water is sprayed 
on top of the mass, the two operations taking place alternately. 
After the washing or spraying period the piston is moved up- 
wards, forcing the mass of stock upwards and drawing in a 
fresh supply of stock under the piston. When the piston is 
lowered the stock passes through the openings in the piston and 
at the same time the spray is turned on, and the liquor and wash 
water are drawn off through pipes directly under the screen. 
The screen is prevented from becoming choked with fibers by 
forcing back a small portion of the wash liquid through the 
screen just before raising the piston. Agitators may be pro- 
vided for stirring the stock if desired—A. P.-C. 

Combined Refiner and Screen. A. Biffar. U. S. pat. 1,520,398, 
Dec. 23, 1924. The groundwood refiner and screen are com- 
bined into one machine. The screen, which is of the outward 
flow type, delivers the screenings directly to the refiner rolls; 
and they in turn discharge the refined stock into the stock inlet 
of the screen. This arrangement results in the elimination of at 
least one pump, with itsnecessary piping and reduces first cost, 
power consumption, and floor area required—aA. P.-C. 

Freeing Paper Pulp from Impurities. H. Thomassen. Can. 
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pat. 246,284, Jan. 27, 1925. The pulp is continuously fed into a 
centrifugal separator rotated at such a rate as to withhold the 
heavier and lighter particles in the drum and permit the purified 
pulp to discharge over the edge.—A. P.-C. 


Bleaching 


Process of Bleaching Pulp. B. S. Summers. U. S. pt. 1,531,- 
319, Mar. 31, 1925. Flax straw or similar material is mechani- 
cally cleaned, boiled and then treated with a solution formed 
from calcium hypochlorite and an excess of sodium bicarbonate.— 
A. 24. 

Bleaching With Sodium Peroxide Solutions. Deutsche Gold 
u. Silber Scheidenstalt vorm. Roessler. Ger. pat. 411,149. Pap- 
ierfabr. 23, 291 (Apr. 26, 1925). The parts of the bleaching 
apparatus coming into contact with the peroxide solutions are 
made of, or protected by, nickel—J. L. P. 

Determination of Bleaching Chlorine with Nitrite Solution. 
Zolten Kertesz. Wochbl. Papiefabr. 55, 158-160 (Jan. 24, 1924). 
See C. A. 18, 797 (1924).—J. L. P. 

Washing and Bleaching Hollander for Paper and Pulp Manu- 
facture. Jan Hoferle, Ger. pat. 412,280, Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
56, 686 (May 30, 1925). The bottom of a washing and bleaching 
hollander is provided with drains so that the speed of the water 
removal can be regulated—J. L. P. 

Bleaching of Trade Sulphate Pulps and Cotton with Calcium 
Hypochlorite Solutions. A. Foster and Sydney A. Pearman. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 44, 233T-241T (May 15, 1925). The effects 
of the bleach were followed by determining solubility in 3% 
caustic soda at 100° C. (for 1 hr.), chlorine absorbed (titrating 
iodometrically), and lignin value (colorimetrically by comparing 
with a standard pulp of known lignin content). Easy bleaching 
sulphate pulps contained 1 to 3% of lignin. During the initial 
stages of bleaching the lignin rapidly falls to about 0.6%; further 
bleaching (to a poor white) reduces it to 0.4%; and thorough 
bleaching may reduce it to 0.25%, giving a pulp which is of a 


good white when wet, but yellowish when dry. Reduction in 
lignin content takes place rapidly during the first Stages of 
bleaching, and then continues more slowly, strong bleach removing 
it only slightly faster than weaker bleach without tendency to 
remove it entirely. Increase in alkali-solubility increases rapidly 
during bleaching, except where limited by exhaustion of the 


available chlorine. The rate of attack on the cellulose is not 
in proportion to the concentration of available chlorine remain- 
ing, but appears to be high down to very low concentrations. 
Addition of lime in the bleach solution considerably retards the 
rate of bleaching, and retards the rate of attack of the cellulose 
to a muchu greater extent; and the lignin content of the bleached 
pulp is slightly higher than when ordinary bleach is used. The 
critical lime content required to keep the attack of the cellulose 
to a minimum, and also the chlorine absorption, is that required 
to neutralize the acidity developed during bleaching. Prolonged 
action of a considerable excess of chlorine indicates that the 
initial resistance of the cellulose (up to 5 days) is greater than 
the later resistance, which is explained by assuming two stages 
of breakdown of the cellulose, the first to oxycellulose and the 
second being further oxidation of the latter. When the bleach 
Is saturated with lime the chlorine absorption and increase in 
alkali solubility are rapid during the first day and then reach a 
Steady and relatively low rate of increase. Cotton cellulose was 
slightly more resistant than wood cellulose, but the general 
course of the reactions were similar—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Problems. H. Wenzl. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 57- 
62 (June 13, 1925). Essentially a review of recent developments 
in the bleaching of wood pulp. The chemical works of Griesheim- 
Elektron has recently introduced a sodium hydroxide bleach (25° 
bé.) containing 150 to 160 g. per 1. active chlorine, and also 
crystalline pure calcium hypochlorite, “Perchloron,” which is com- 
pletely soluble in water.—J. L. P. 


Disintegration of Wood Fibers; Bleaching and Purification of 
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Wood Pulps. C. G. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 23, 97-107 (June 18, 
1925). An address in which recent developments in the man- 
ufacture, bleaching, and purification of wood pulps are reviewed, 
including the researches of Schwalbe and Wenzl [cf. C. A. 17, 
2190, 2783 (1923)].—J. L. P. 

Concerning Bleaching. A. D. Merrill. Paper Mill 49, No. 31, 
4, 6 (Aug. 1, 1925). Color is apparently almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the density at which bleaching is carried out, pro- 
viding the proper temperature is maintained. Up to a density of 
12% for a given color the bleach consumption decreases as the 
density increases. The strength of the bleached pulp decreases 
as the density at which bleaching is carried out is increased. The 
power required to agitate the stock increases very rapidly when 
the stock is over 13% consistency.. Rapid agitation shortens the 
time of bleaching, cuts down bleach consumption and gives a 
better color. At consistencies between 11% and 16.5% a temper- 
ature of 110° F. at the end of the bleaching gives better color 
in a shorter time with a lower bleach consumption. The merits 
of the “Semco” bleaching system which can be used for either 
continuous or batch bleaching, are discussed—A. P.-C. 

Sizing 

Theory and Practice of Rosin Sizing. Rudolf Lorenz. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 636-639 (May 23, 1925). A general dis- 
cussion of the mass action of free rosin, part of a series on the 
theory and practice of rosin sizing in paper manufacture.—J. L. P. 

Effect of Sunlight on Rosin. J. Chintshin. Bum. Prom. 3, 
727-728 (Dec. 1924); Zellstoff U. Papier 5 126 (Apr. 1925). A 
preliminary report. The action of sun rays on rosin causes the 
formation of a more stable form, insoluble in. petroleum ether, 
which partly reverts to the unstable form under certain con- 
ditions, as during the process of paper sizing and solution in 
alcohol, ether, etc. When the stable form is in a dispersed state 
the reversion to the other form is favored by absorption processes. 
Light and electric rays on rosin yield a change in the dielectric 
constant, as well as reversion to the stable form.—J. L. P. 

Developments in the Manufacture and Testing of Glue and 
Gelatine. T. E. Blasweiler. Papierfabr. 23, 266-272 (Apr. 19, 
1925). With special reference to the requirements of the paper 
industry the manufacture and testing of glue are briefly described. 
A recently developed superior glue product, known as glue beads 
(Leimperlen), absorbs as much water in 30 minutes as glue, in 
sheet form, does in 24 hours. The rate of swelling is approxi- 
mately proportional to the increase in surface, which is about 
1:8. The Stern theory of adhesion is discussed [cf. C. A. 19, 
562 (1925)]. Increase in strength of paper sized with animal 
glue is dependent on the porosity of the sheet. The paper strip 
method of testing glue, with determination of the tearing strength, 
is suggested as a useful method of evaluating glue for sizing 
purposes. As a rule the more slowly and uniformly a glue 
swells in cold water and the greater the density of the subse- 
quent solution heated to 60° C., the better is the quality. Glue 
with a high viscosity is generally superior but this test is not 
an absolute criterion of quality. The higher the temperature 
of gelatinization, the stronger is the resulting jelly—J. L. P. 

Cornstarch in Fine and Printing Papers. Hans Wrede. Pa- 
pierfabr. 23, 293 (May 3, 1925). The addition of cornstarch to 
paper increases its strength and improves the crackle and feel. 
Printing papers, weakened by the addition of filler, can be ma- 
terially strengthened by adding cornstarch to the stock in the 
beater. Large amounts give to the sheet a smoother and denser 
surface—J. L. P. 

Silicate and Rubber Latex Films. Silicate P’s and Q’s; Pulp 
& Paper 23, 555 (May 21, 1925). Addition of rubber latex to 
silicate solutions gives a film which is much more flexible and 
less likely to crack. The latex-silicate mixture is suitable for 
use in paints, adhesives for paper and boards, and for coating 
on printed, highly decorative paper such as wall paper—A. P.-C. 

Comparison of Certain “Latex” and “Non-Latex” Papers. J. 
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H. Dennett... Malayan Agr. J. 13, 79-91 (Mar. 1925). Compara- 
tive physical tests of latex and non-latex papers, both fresh and 
after aging, indicate there is little to choose for general pur- 
poses between a paper made from given materials with and 
without addition of latex. The latex paper exhibits superior 
tensile properties when fresh. After storage it retains its super- 
iority to folding, but it exhibits a greater deterioration generally, 


and this deterioration is enhanced by strong heat and direct sun-_ 


light—A. P.-C. 


Latex Paper. B. J. Eaton. Maylayan Agr. J. 13, 77-78 (Mar. 
1925). From a brief discussion of published results, application 
of latex to the manufacture of paper does not appear promising 
unless it lowers the cost of manufacture; but application to the 
manufacture of latex boards for containers, etc., is considered 
to be more promising.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing Tester. F. T. Carson. U. S. pat. 1, 525,495, Feb. 10, 
1925. The instrument is based on the tendency of sized paper 
to curl up in a cylindrical form with the machine direction as an 
axis when floated on the surface of water. The paper is prefer- 
ably cut in a triangular form, the base portion of which is in- 
serted in a spring clip which can be adjusted so that a required 
portion of the under side of the paper comes in contact with the 
surface of. the water in a reservoir. The surface of the water 
is kept at a constant level by means of a float valve which op- 
erates to let in water from an auxiliary reservoir when required, 
while any excess of water overflows over the side of the main 
reservoir. The upper part of the paper triangle is not wetted and. 
acts as pointer which is carried in front of a suitable scale. On 
bringing the sample in contact with the water, a stop watch is 
automatically started, and the sizing quality is measured by the 
time required for maximum curl. On removing the sample to 
insert another one, the stop watch is automatically reset to zero. 
—A. P.-C. 

Sizing, Thickness and Formation Tester. E. A. Mahannah. 
U. S. pat. 1,518,806, Dec. 9, 1924. The paper sample is placed 
between two dies, one of which is hollow and contains pure or 
acidified water, and which form the terminals of an electrically 
controlled timing device. The timing device is automatically set 
in motion by the turning on of the water, and stopped by the 
moisture passing through the paper and completing the circuit 
through the dies. The time which the water takes to saturate 
the paper determines the sizing quality, thickness and closeness 
of formation. The pressure of water in the upper hollow die 
can be easily adjusted and measured to suit the thickness, siz- 
ing quality and closeness of formation of the sheet—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing with Hard Water. R. Lorenz. Papierfabr. 23, 
129-135 (June 18, 1925). A concentrated rosin solution is more 
easily precipitated by small amounts of electrolytes than dilute 
solutions. At least 0.5 g. magnesium sulphate per 1. are required 
to precipitate completely and rapidly commercial rosin size milk 
containing 1 g. rosin per 1.; only 20% of the hardness-forming 
substance disappears. At high stock densities rosin precipitation 
is incomplete and the water hardness decreases owing to absorp- 
tion of the magnesium ions. Distilled water is recommended in 
the manufacture of rosin size when the natural water is hard. 
Filtration analyses, according to Wo. Ostwald, of size milks pre- 
pared with distilled water and with 0.2% magnesium sulphate solu- 
tion demonstrated that the rosin in the former medium was highly 
dispersed but in the latter it was coarse. The coagulating powder 
of the calcium ion in water containing gypsum can be diminished by 
using sodium sulphate. The mass action effect of ions is discussed. 
The peptizing action of monovalent, bivalent and trivalent anions 
increases in the ratio 1:1.3:6.7. No increase was observed with 
the ferrocyanide anion, which has a valence of 4. In the case 
of calcium hardness, it is recommended that aluminum sulphate 
be added before sizing; with magnesium hardness a small amount 
of this salt may be added before but the bulk of it after sizing. 
The relative amounts to be added are determined by the concen- 
trations of all the salt ions and molecules in the water. Magne- 
sium hardness may be curtailed by adding a definite amount of 
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alkali, which partly swells the fiber and decreases the beating 
time—J. L. P. 

Critical Considcration of Starch Sizing. T. E. Blasweiler. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 89-93 (June 13, 1925). The literature 
on the sizing of paper with starch is reviewed, especial attention 
being paid to the investigations of A. Lutz [C. A. 2, 1343, 1488, 
1885 (1908)] and the author [C. A. 16, 492 (1922)]. The phys- 
ical properties of paper are enhanced by the addition of starch, 
either alone, to the rosin size, or together with sodium silicate. 
The retention of fillers is increased. Wheat or corn starch is 
preferable for fine papers.—J. L. P. 


Paper Makers’ Alum. G. F. Kennedy. Paper Trade J. 81, 
No. 1, 57-59 (July 2, 1925). Description of its manufacture, meth- 
od of use and specifications.—A. P.-C. 

Effects of Water on Sizing. Mon. Papeterie Belge 5, 383, 385 
(June 1925). A brief discussion of the effects of the hardness of 
water on the sizing of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Loading or Sizing Paper. J. F. Moseley. Eng. pat. 226,850, 
Aug. 24, 1923. A colloidal silicate such as bentonite is used alone 
or together with other materials, e.g., size, soap, starch, china clay 
or magnesium sulphate.—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Adding Fillers to Paper. F. Olander and V 
Moisio. U. S. pat. 1,538,582, May 1925. The filler is added in the 
form of an aqueous suspension and applied to the web just after 
it has been formed on the wire of the paper machine. The ap- 
paratus by means of which the suspension is fed to the wire com- 
prises a box or reservoir supported from the paper machine, a 
base member sloping from its center to both ends, a wedge-shaped 
block secured to the reservoir or box, an adjustable gate between 
which and the block is formed a vertical slot for regulating the 
flow of the filling material, and a tongue over which the material 
flows in a stream on the recently-formed sheet.—A. P.-C. 


Rosin Size. J. A. DeCew assignor to Process Engineers, Inc. 
U. S. pats. 1,522,871, Jan. 13, 1925; 1,523,933, Jan. 20, 1925. No. 
1,522,871. A jet of hot water is injected into a film of resin size 
substantially 1 mm. thick, to bring it immediately into solution 
without need of mechanical agitation. No. 1,523,933. In diluting 
rosin size containing free rosin, hot size is mixed with hot water 
within a conduit and in progressive stages of dilution, and the par- 
tially diluted size is then discharged into colder water.—A. P.-C 


Miscellaneous 


Recovery of Stock from Waste Water. A. Hauser. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 56, 732-734 (June 13, 1925). A general descriptive 
article on stock recovery systems. The use of a filter press is 
recommended for the absolute elimination of fibers from the water 
—J.L.P. 

Water and Waste in the Paper Industry. A. Klein. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.. 56, 81-82 (June 13, 1925). Brief discussion of the 
purification and quantity of water used in the pulp and paper 
industry. Fiber losses in waste water amount to 3 to 4 per cent 
for groundwood, 2 per cent for rag stock, 3.5 to 6.5 per cent for 
sulphite pulp stock, and 10 to 15 per cent for printing paper.— 
LLP. 

Production of Water-Clear Turpentine and Pine Oils. C 
Praetorius. Ger. pat. 413,788. Papierfabr. 23, 456 (July 12, 1925) 
The retorts are arranged so that the hot gases pass through flues 
before condensing, in the manufacture of water-clear turpentine and 
pine oil.—J. L. P. 

New Metallizing Process. E. Belani. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 
797-799 (June 27, 1925). The Schoop metal spraying process is 
described.—J. L. P. 

Process for Freeing Paper Pulp from Impurities. H. 
Thomassen. U. S. pat. 1,536,998, May 5, 1925. The pulp is fed into 
a centrifugal separator which rotates at such a speed that the heavy 
impurities accumulate along the periphery of the separator, the 
ight impurities accumulate at the center, while the good stock 
separates from the impurities and is drawn off continuously at a 
point intermediate the zones where the light and heavy impurities 
uccumulate.—A. P.-C. 
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Reserves and Their Application to Net Worth: 


By Harvey L. WELCH 


It is not my idea that I will be able to tell you gentlemen anything 
new this evening, nor have I tried to originate any new ideas on 
the subjects, but all of us have our problems with statements that 
come before us and many of the perplexing things that we en- 
counter from time to time can be explained and each one of us 
helped through the medium of papers delivered at our meetings by 
various members. 

The idea I have in mind, therefore, is that in presenting the 
following, it may revive some thoughts in your minds which may 
be of material benefit. 

A Broad Complex Subject R 

The subject of reserves as they come before us in financial 
statements is, I feel, a broader and more complex one than most 
of us imagine. Too often we are inclined to look at a statement 
from the standpoint of current position, as shown from a casual 
survey of the figures as presented from the face of the statement, 
the earning power, and a few other stereotyped generalities. Re- 
serves we have held suspended in our analysis of a financial 
statement between liabilities and net worth in a great many 
instances where not thoroughly explained, not always bothering 
ourselves to any great extent to segregate the item into its repre- 
sentative headings and apply each to its particular part of the 
statement. This is merely another way of admitting, myself, 
and accusing some of the rest of you of the careless habits that 
we acquire in the analyzation of the hundreds of financial state- 
ments which come before us and which represent one of the 
principal elements in judging a credit risk. 

Applied to Many Classifications 

The term “Reserve” is applied to many classifications, differing 
greatly from each other in their applications in the financial 
statement, but so often grouped into one general item. This causes 
one to wonder sometimes as to whether or not the grouping of 
reserves into one general item is due to the careless manner of 
submitting the information or whether or not it is at times 
intentional. Particularly, within the past few days, one of our 
young men brought before me a statement which showed a reserve 
in excess of $200,000.00, marked “For Contingencies.” Upon 
investigation, this not only contained a reserve for contingencies, 
but also a reserve for taxes, a reserve for dividends and a reserve 
for depreciation. Numerous examples of this kind are continually 
brought before us where the statement is not an audited one, and 
even in instances where the statement has been audited and a con- 
densed balance sheet is submitted, in the absence of the detailed 
audit, it is often difficult to determine the proper application of the 
item of reserves. It is always a source of puzzlement to the an- 
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alyzer who, if not a thorough and careful one, is apt, as previously 
stated, to treat the item in a general way, without ascertaining its 
proper application. We find reserves divided into well defined 
groups, applying particularly to assets, others which constitute lia- 
bilities and reserves, which, by right, represent a part of the ac- 
counting capital, or, in other words, this latter classification is mere- 
ly an appropriation of surplus, being held apart for some future 
purpose. There is another classification, its ultimate character, of 
course, depending upon the results of future operations, as to its 
application and which reserves may finally terminate into a liability 
or into a profit, or a combination of these two. 

Webster defines. in a manner easily understood the. word 
“Reserves.” “To keep in store as for future use; to keep back; 
to set aside or apart; extra supply; something reserved for a 
particular use.” So we find the use of the item in the financial 
statement as “something held back.” 


Reserves Against Assets 

We will take into consideration first the reserves applying 
against assets. These are amounts held back for credit to some 
particular asset for a good logical business reason and that reason 
should be thoroughly understood by the analyzer, and the reserve 
properly applied against the particular asset. In other words, we 
will grant the reserve is seldom set up against any item in the 
assets, unless for some contingency reasonably expected to arise. 
In the majority of instances it is then desirable that such reserve 
be subtracted from the asset account and the net amount of the 
asset taken into consideration when analyzing the financial 
statement. 

One of the most common reserves coming before the Credit Man 
is the reserve for depreciation. This item, appearing in the state- 
ment, we know should reflect the accumulated totals of amounis 
charged against operations, measuring the service cost of an asset. 
I wonder how many of us ever stop to determine definitely as to 
whether or not a proper reserve for depreciation is being set up 
against the fixed asset appearing in the statement. This the credit 
man can determine by taking into consideration the character of 
the asset and the use to which it is put. The better constructed 
buildings for factories and for offices or for large wholesale and 
mercantile establishments that are being built today of brick, stone, 
or concrete, will deteriorate more slowly than buildings constructed 
of less substantial materials, such as frame buildings, and, of 
course, the purpose for which the building is being used will 
influence the life of the building materially. Buildings used for 
wholesale merchandising, office purposes, or for any mercantile 
business, will deteriorate less rapidly than a building which is 
used for manufacturing purposes, and subject to continual vibration 
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through the use of machinery. Those and other elements must be 
taken into consideration in determining the length of service of 
the asset and the rate of depreciation to be set up annually. Because 
this item is so common, we look upon it as being an innocent one 
and are liable not to bother ourselves sufficiently as to its adequacy. 


Reserves Against Amortization 


A reserve bothering our juniors considerably is a rescrve for 
amortizations. It is sometimes imperative, in the face of good 
business, to write down the book value of an asset more rapidly 
fan ordinary physical depreciation would justify. This applying 
to fixed assets is often fecessary under éértain conditions, the 
‘best illustration of which is the numerous instances Drought to our 
‘attention as an after-war result. We are familiar with a number 
“of instances during the late war where it was necessary, in order 
*%o meet the requirements of increased business, for a company to 
Wtrease its plant by erecting new buildings. A number of our 
large concerns, due to the increased business, as well as government 
orders, found it necessary to do this. Workmanship during such 
times is of an inferior nature, and the cost more than in normal 
times. Furthermore, after-war conditions have depreciated rapidly 
che value of some of these buildings, also from the standpoint of 
operating profits to the concern. It is, therefore, often advisable 
from the standpoint of good business, to within a short space of 
time, charge off an amount greater than the ordinary rate of 
depreciation would be, in order to bring the value of the investment 
down to. a proper or a conservative figure. Such a charge is, 
therefore, referred to as “Amortization,” instead of depreciation, 
and_you will find statements coming before you from time to time 
which may show a reserve for amortization, as well as depreciation, 
against the same asset. 


Reserve for Depletion 


Reserve for depletion is one that is often confused with that of 
depreciation, the distinction being that depreciation is the using up 
or wearing out of an asset, through actual operations, whereas, 
depletion is the wasting away or using of an asset. A proper 
depreciation charge, as previously stated, is one determined on the 
estimated life of the fixed asset, or the time estimated that it will 
be available for the operations of their business. A depleting asset 
is different, inasmuch as: it can-be referred to as a part of the 
commodity or service sold by the organization. Where the asset 
is one which is being worked or sold, such as timber lands in lumber 
statements, oil, coal, and other mineral lands, as well as real estate 
properties, it is necessary that the statement should show a charge 
against the asset for that part which has been sold in a sufficient 
amount to represent as a “Reserve for Depletion” and by applying 
this against the asset the difference shows the remainder of the 
original asset left for the company, upon which it expects to 
continue business. It is very important to watch this in statements 
of companies doing business along the lines above indicated, 
inasmuch as it is quite desirable to know how much of the asset 
is left, and how long, under continued operation, the company will 
be able to do business where substantial credit is being extended. 


Reserve for Loss in Receivables 


The amount of a company’s credit losses, of course, depends a 
great deal upon the nature of the business, the policy of the house, 
the section of the country in which they are operating, and many 
other reasons. The reserve for loss in receivables is a common 
one to most of us, and while I believe it needs little discussion, 
at the same time it is too often taken for granted as being ample, 
where we do not have a detailed audit, without making a little 
inquiry on our part as to its adequacy. Generally speaking, we 
know that a company doing business along conservative lines will, 
for its own protection, regardless of the reasons for its losses, 
in order to protect itself against normal loss, build up a reserve 
based upon the average loss against sales for at least five years 
previous. 


Within the past several years, there has been a reserve appearing 
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in a number of statements which, however, is not so prevalent 
today, except in certain lines of industry where we will always 
find it appearing, and that is a reserve for depreciation in the 
merchandise account. We know dur.ng the years when this reserve 
was a common one that it was an indication of good business 
judgment on the part of the company, and that in the majority ot 
cases it was there for a definite purpose and properly applicable 
against the merchandise item in determining its proper value. 


Reserve for Taxes 


In the operations of every business concern it is necessary to 
provide for certain liabilities before the exact amount of such 
liabilities are known. There are a number of such liabilities, not 
all, of course, applying to each concern, but common among reserves 
of this nature found in the financial statement, is that of “Reserves 
for Taxes.” Taxes must be paid, and represent an obligation 
ranking higher in priority of claim than any other liability. 
Generally a company is unable to know definitely the amount of 
taxes to be paid during the year and, therefore, in order to meet 
the situation, creatés a fund or reserve of an amount estimated 
to cover the liability. The question is sometimes asked, “Why set 
up a reserve for taxes?” To carry such a reserve as this in the 
surplus or undivided profits account would be wrong, for it would 
give a misleading view of the company’s financial condition. We 
often find, however, a great many concerns submitting their state- 
ments, with no provision for taxes, and upon investigation often 
learn that the net profits as given are before any provisions have 
been made to cover the payment of taxes. 


Reserve for Restoration of Leased Property 

Many companies occupy quarters on leased property. Their 
leases run over quite a long period of years, and during this time 
the requirements of their business or changed conditions in the 
community might make it desirable to make extensive changes in 
the property. The changes may be of such a nature as to render 
the building less desirable for other lines of business, other than 
the one particular kind, and for this reason the owner may require 
the lessee at expiration of lease to restore the property to original 
conditions. Under a contract of this kind the company, therefore, 
sets up a reserve of an amount sufficient to make restoration of 
the property at expiration of the lease, and we often find this in a 
statement under the heading of “Reserve for restoration of leased 
property.” Technically, this is a liability, payable at a future date 
or at maturity of the lease. 

In other statements, particularly those of corporations developing 
and promoting cemeteries, we find a guarantee given against the sale 
of lots, providing that certain conditions will be maintained in 
perpetuity or for a specified number of years. In other words, a 
reserve is created for maintenance of real estate sold. Where 
perpetual maintenance is guaranteed, the amount of the reserve 
must be large enough to provide income sufficient to take care of 
the requirements. Of course, where the contract calls for, or, 
rather, is limited to a certain number of years, then the sum need 
only be large enough, which together with the income and amorti- 
zation of the principal, will be sufficient to care for the maintenance 
for the time specified. A reserve such as this is a liability, pure 
and simple, and should not be considered as a part of the proprie- 
tary interests. 

Deferred Liabilities 

There are a number of other well known reserves appearing in 
financial statements, which also come under the heading of liabili- 
ties, all of which are generally known to us and are usually included 
under the heading of “Deferred Liabilities,” such as reserves for 
pensions, savings, relief hospitals, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

One of the men from one of the other banks suggested a few 
days ago that it would be interesting to go into some of the 
reserves found in an insurance company’s statement. A statement 
of an insurance company is quite different from those of other 
companies, and generally speaking is not well understood by many 
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credit men. In fact, it would require an expert familiar with the 
business to thoroughly explain the various items and reserves. I 
would not attempt to do so myself, but would suggest that it might 
be of interest at one of our meetings to have an actuary of one of 
the old time insurance companies give us a talk on the various 
items contained in an insurance company’s statement. One of the 
common items coming under the heading of liabilities, however, 
is “The Insurance Reserve Account,” which is said to be the 
account recording the net assets which a life insurance company 
must have on hand at all times, in order to provide funds to meet 
policies as they mature, or, in other words, necessary to the 
insurance company to insure solvency. The amount of the total 
assets exceeding this reserve, plus the other liabilities, represents 
the real proprietorship of the insurance company, or the capital 
stock and surplus. 


Surplus Classification 


In the foregoing we have touched upon some of the principal 
reserves applying directly against the assets and others, which 
constitute liabilities. The accumulated profits of the company are 
under the control of the board of directors and the setting aside of 
any of the profits for special purposes is, of course, subject to the 
action of the board. A reserve can be set up for any purpose, such 
as for contingencies, for the purpose of purchasing, or the erection 
of a new building, sinking fund for the retirement of stock, or 
providing funds for the retirement of long time obligations, or for 
dividends, but until formal declaration is made by the board 
transferring such a reserve to the liability group, or, in other 
words, constituting it a true liability, it rightfully belongs to the 
stockholders and should be held in surplus classification. 

Sometimes some concerns set aside a certain amount for future 
dividends, which is often done in respect to preferred stock. Until, 
however, a dividend is declared payable by the board of directors, 
it does not become an actual liability. Undeclared dividends, 
therefore, are a part of the surplus or capital account. Some 
preferred stock is issued with cumulative dividends. In many 
instances the payment of these dividends has been passed, and 
contrary to the attitude taken by some in the analyzation of 
statements in considering them actual liabilities, such dividends 
are not a liability until a dividend is formally declared by the board 
of directors; but of course this will be taken into consideration by 
the party considering the statement, and any concern desiring to 
place all information before its creditors, will carry a notation as a 
foot note to its statement to the effect that such dividends have 
accumulated but have not been declared. 


Reserves for Bond Retirement, Etc. 


Reserves for redemption of long time obligatsons or reserves 
providing a sinking fund for the retirement of bonds, are similar 
and represent appropriations of surplus set aside for the purpose 
of meeting such obligations according to agreement, and in a sense 
until the payment has been authorized by the board of directors, the 
tunds are really a part of the surplus account. This is also true 
of a reserve for new buildings, new equipment, improvements, 
betterments, etc. Items of this kind represent the conservative 
attitude of the management, and is to its credit in having provided 
for the future instead of paying all of the profits in dividends to 
the stockholders. 

One of the most common of all reserves shown in a statement 
is for contingencies. If this item is properly shown in the 
Statement, it should show the funds set aside merely to meet 
any contingency which may unexpectedly arise, and is an indication 
of the foresight and conservatism of the management. This item 
is often abused through intent or ignorance on the part of some 
in making up their figures. It is often used as a pigeonhole in 
which we find reserves for taxes, dividends, and other items 
sometimes representing actual liabilities. This item sometimes 
comes before us in very large amounts, with no explanation 
whatever in the financial statement and, therefore, inquiry should 
be made as to the exact character of the reserve. 
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Reserve for Contingencies 


A reserve which is really one covering contingencies, but 
especially designates the “contingency” is that carried by some 
concerns for insurance. Some companies prefer to take a portion 
of the risk themselves and instead of carrying full protection in 
insurance, credit that part of the premiums which they would have 
paid to an account, periodically, which accumulates from year to 
year, and if they are fortunate enough not to experience a loss, is 
used as a protection against loss which the company may have to 
bear, on account of fire, tornado, or other so-called Acts of God. 

Another item which has become a common one within the past 
few years is a reserve or surplus created through the re-appraisal of 
fixed assets. This often is found to be an abuse of good credit. 
Generally it is found that the re-appraisal has been made to provide 
for a large bond issue, but in some instances it is discovered to 
have been used to bolster up a deficit in surplus or capital account 
which has been suffered through actual loss in operations. 

There are many other reserves, all familiar to us, which are of a 
deferred application, such as pre-paid rentals, unearned interest, 
pre-paid leasehold, unearned advertising, deferred credits, and 
others which we will not go into here, but are familiar to all of you. 

Summing it down, the item of reserve in a financial statement, 
when unexplained, can mean anything, and in some instances, 
nothing, but from the standpoint of a credit man who is using a 
statement on which to base his decision as to the desirability of 


the credit risk, deserves a great deal of close attention and con- 
sideration. 


Hummel-Ross Employees Insured 


The Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, of Hopewell, Va., has 
adopted a cooperative group insurance program, the cost of which 
to employees will be reduced materially through the contribution 
of the company. More than 97 per cent of the employees eligible to 
enter the plan are participating, for a total life insurance coverage 
of approximately $150,000, while each one receives additional pro- 
tection under a health and non-occupational accident policy. 

The insurance was underwritten by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The life insurance of each employee starts at 
$500 increasing $100 with each future year of service until $1,000 
is reached. In case of sickness or injury while away from work, he 
will be paid $10 a week for a maximum of 26 consecutive weeks. 
Should he become totally and permanently disabled before age 
sixty the full amount of his life insurance will be turned over to 
him in monthly installments for a stipulated period. During this 
time, premium payments will be waived by the insurance company. 

Besides the actual insurance benefits, the program includes the 


periodical distribution of pamphlets on health subjects and sanita- 
tion. 


Pacific Northwest Paper Mills Formed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] . 

PortLanpD, Ore., January 8, 1926.—The Pacific Northwest Paper 
Mills is a new corporation in Portland, Ore., capitalized at $150,000 
preferred stock and 10,000 shares non-par value stock. Incorporators 
are D. D. Madden, Leo J. Hanley and Prescott W. Cookingham. 
This incorporation is for the purpose of taking over the business 
of the D. D. Madden Company, Inc., a California concern which 
now has a paper converting factory at 287 Farragut street,. Port- 
land. 

About $50,000 will be invested in the new additions to the mill 
in the way of machinery for greater efficiency. 

D. D. Madden is president of the firm; Coler Campbell is vice- 
president; L. R. Welles is secretary and treasurer, and Prescott 
Cookingham and T. B. Wilcox, Jr., are members of the board of 
directors. 

The products manufactured by this mill are chiefly safety paper 
and a special trade-marked brand of wrapping paper. 
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Watervliet, Mich—The Watervliet Paper Company has pre- 
liminary plans under way for extensions and improvements in its 
mill, to include the erection of one or two new buildings and the 
installation of additional machinery. This latter, as now under 
consideration, will consist of a 100-in. trim paper making machine 
and auxiliary apparatus, and two 100-in. double coating machines, 
with accessories. The entire project is estimated to cost $500,000. 
A meeting of stockholders has been called on January 20, to ap- 
prove plans, authorizing an increase in capital from $820,000 to 
$1,000,000, and the sale of a bond issue of about $600,000. The 
company is now giving employment to more than 325 persons and 
this quota will be increased with the proposed expansion. 

Bogota, N. J.—The Continental Paper Company will soon 
proceed with the erection of a new one-story addition to its plant, 
including alterations and betterments in the present structure, esti- 
mated to cost $30,000. Additional equipment will be installed. A 
general contract for the building has been let to the Austin Com- 
pany, 1015 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago, Il—The Waterway Paper Products Company, 
Kedzie avenue and 32nd street, has completed plans and will pro- 
ceed at once with its proposed mill additions, consisting of a new 
suit of two one-story buildings, and power plant. The structures 
will be 53 x 400 feet, and 80 x 300 feet, respectively. The expan- 
sion is estimated to cost $260,000, including machinery. D. H. 
Burnham & Company, Chicago, are architects. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Pollock Paper and Box Company, Griffin 
and Broom streets, manufacturer of paper containers, waxed pa- 
pers, etc., has awarded a general contract to the W. G. Davis Con- 
struction Company, Dallas, for the ‘erection of a new plant on the 
block bounded by South Lamar, Alma, Wall and Henning streets, 
South Dallas. It will be two-story and basement, totaling about 
70,000 square feet of floor space, estimated to cost about $200,000, 
with machinery. The present mill of the company will be re- 
moved to the new location and additional equipment to cost $60,- 
000, installed. The new structure is stated to be ready for occu- 
pancy in April or May. Lawrence S. Pollock is president and 
general manager. 

Escanaba, Mich.—The Escanaba Paper Company has plans 
under way for extensions in its power department, including the in- 
stallation of a turbo-generator, condensing equipment and auxil- 
iary machinery. Work will begin at an early date. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Fire, December 29, caused a slight loss 
at the plant of the Tait & Son Paper Company, 1591 Railroad 
avenue. An official estimate of amount has not been anonunced 
at the time of writing. 

Chicago, Ill—The Central Tag Company, 21st and Morgan 
streets, manufacturer of paper specialties, has work in progress on 
a new plant at 2719-29 Harrison street, to be 125 x 165 feet, esti- 
mated to cost about $45,000. It is proposed to have the structuré 
ready for the machinery installation at an early date. Holton 
Seelye & Company, Chicago, are architects and will handle the con- 
struction. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing 
Company, Griffith, Ind., will proceed at once with superstructure 
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work for its proposed one-story paper products plant at North 
Kansas City, to be 200x250 feet, estimated to cost close to $125,000, 
with machinery. It is proposed to have the structure ready for the 
machinery installation in the near future. The general building 
contract has been let to C. G. Martin, Kansas City. Clifton B. 
Sloan, 321 East 11th street, Kansas City, is architect. The com- 
pany was formed recently under Delaware laws. 


Wilmington, Del—The Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is beginning work on 
its proposed expansion program at the local Augustine mills, with 
initial one-story addition, 36 x 361 feet, for a machine department. 
Equipment will be installed in other departments at the mill in- 
cluding replacements of present apparatus. The entire program 
will cost approximately $500,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fire recently damaged a portion of the 
plant of the Franklin Paper Box Company, 23-25 Heyward street 
An official estimate of loss has not been announced. 
to replace the damage at an early date. 


Dayton, Ohio—The Specialties Paper Company, Miam: 
Chapel Road, has work under way on a new one-story addition tc 
its plant for increased capacity, and expects to have the structure 
ready for occupancy at an early date. 


Circleville, Ohio—The Midwest Box Company, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago, manufacturer of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, has work under way on a new two-story basement addi- 
tion to its local plant, for which a contract recently was awarded. 
It is estimated to cost approximately $35,000, and will be 75 x 175 
feet, in size. C. E. Raney is local manager. 


New York, N. Y.—-Fire recently damaged a portion of the 
factory of the Dix-Neuman Company, Inc., 79-83 Crosby street, 
manufacturer of paper boxes and containers. An official, estimate 
of loss has not been announced. It is planned to replace the dam- 
age at once. 


It is planned 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—George Vincent, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in paper 
products. The incorporators are G. and J. B. Vincent, and E. M. 
Smith. The company is represented by W. L. Post, 50 Church 
street, New York, attorney. 


Paterson, N. J—Van~Ness Brothers, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000, to manufacture paper boxes and 
containers. The incorporators are Melville C., W. Kenneth and 
Wallace M. Van Ness, 104 Gray street, Paterson. The last noted 
is representative. 


Buffalo, N. Y—The Niagara Envelope Manufactory, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, nc 
par value, to manufacture paper products. The incorporators are 
E. W. Holmes, F. G. Pierce and O. M. Buerger. The company is 
represented by Penney, Persons, Blair & Bye, Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, attorney. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PAPER TRADE JO 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOC. CG E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATION 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND REPORTS 

OM PLETE  ECEARICAL ESTIMATES OF 
EQUIPMENT COST ‘ 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT DESIGNS 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and SPECIFICATIONS 


OTHER Ain” STRUCTURES VALUATIONS 
STEAM PLANT 


J.H.WALLACE 
& COMPANY. 


TEMPLE COURT Busou 
NCw YORK Ci USA 
CABLES. TRIPLEX. N.Y. 


PAPER TESTS 


to Accordance with T. A. P. P. L 
Standard Methods 
Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotograph 
Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric Tests 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave, New York 


lash, Hytor 


acuuUM PUMPS PRESSOR 


Is widely used for every vacuum need in the 
mill,—for removing water and air from flat 
boxes, dryers, wires, felts, suction rolls and 
similar equipment. It is standard —— 
in over 500 mills, making over 80% of the 
country’s total production of paper. 

THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 

South Norwalk, Connecticut 


RAG CUTTERS 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


URNAL, 54Te YEAR 


H.S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


Cana F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. FENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 

A BC, 5th Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley’s 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


FRANKLIN PAPER CO. #02%°*# 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 


F.L. Smithe Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Envelope Machinery 


for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamped, embossed and tissue lined en- 
velopes. Also die presses, tension machines, metal 
clasp machines, and all other machinery used in 
making envelopes. 


633 West 44th Street | New York, N. Y. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 39, 
SUMMARY 


1926 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 

Paper hangings 
News print 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Parchment paper 
Cover paper 
Flintstone paper 
Garnet paper 
Surface coated paper 
Baryta paper 

Gold coated paper 
Basic paper 

Photo paper 
Decalcomania per 
Transfer paper 
Filter paper 
Drawing paper . 
Silk paper 

Onion skin paper .. 
Note paper 
Writing paper 
Colored paper 
Fancy paper 
Stencil paper 

Crepe paper 

Paper tubes 

Paper spools 
Straw _ board 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
The Surbrug Co., Missouri, Havre, 20 cs, 


WALL PAPER 


Arabic, Hamburg, 4 bis. 
img Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 
3 cs. 


F. J. Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpool, 1 cs., 9 bls, 
ashe J. Emmerich, Thuringia, Hatbtrg, 2 c8., 
s. 


B. Illfelder, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 14 cs. 
F,. A. Binder, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 20 bls, 


PAPER HANGINGS 
Av Ce» Dodman, Jr., Inc., Adriatic, 
6 bis. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
don, 6 cs., 36 bls. 
Hensel, Bruckman 
Hamburg, 16 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 
National City Bank, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 


168 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


os” F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, 
cs. 
Bernard Judae & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
R. Hoe & Co., American Trader, London, 1 ble. 
.. in Shipping. Co., Berengaria, Havre, 24 cs. 
P. Puttman, aine, Antwerp, 33 cs. 
. C. Zuhlke, Maine, Antwerp, 120 cs. 
Dietzgen & Co. Thuringia, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
kent Esser, Tharingia” Hamburg, 46 rolls, 


F. J, Emmeri 
Universal “Cab 


Liverpool, 
American Trader, Lon- 


& Lorbacher, Thuringia, 


Liverpool, 


Petry & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Geo. “Washington, Bre- 


men, 333 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 


A. Price & Son, Innoko, Rotterdam, 32 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Maine, Antwerp, 1 roll, 12 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 20 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


Boucher Cork Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
S. Gilbert, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 


COVER PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 


: FLINTSTONE PAPER 
United Hardware & Tool Corp., Geo. Washing- 
ton, Bremen, 105 cs, 


GARNET PAPER 


United Hardware & Tool Corp., Geo. Washing- 
ton, Bremen, 21 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Brown Bros. & Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
Brown Bros, & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


Phoenix Shipping Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
5 cs. 


L. de Jonge & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 20 cs. 
P, C. Zuhike, Maine, Antwerp, 51 cs. 
P. Puttman, Maine, Antwerp, 25 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Maine, Antwerp, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, 


359 cs. 
G. Washington, Bremen, 


F. Henjes, Jr., 
GOLD COATED PAPER 


C. B. Richard & Co., G. Washington, 
7 cs, 


43 cs. 


Bremen, 


76 cs. 


Bremen, 


BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Maine, Antwerp, 52 cs. 


PHOTO-PAPER 
Happel & McAvoy, Thuringia, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Thuringia, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, G. Washington, Bremen, 21 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, G. Washington, Bremen 14 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., G. Washington, Bre- 


men, 13 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 


, American Trader, 
London, 7 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 


SILK PAPER 
Globe Shipping @o., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 


16 cs. 


_. 5. Gilbert, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 


ONION SKIN PAPER 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


19 cs. 
NOTE PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 


London, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 


London, 1 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Borden, Riley Paper Co., Maine, Antwerp, 13 cs, 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Thuringia, ‘Hamburg, 48 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
Brown Bros. & Co., Maine, Antwerp, 2 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Thuringia, 


13 cs. 
CREPE PAPER 


R. J. Godwin & Sons, 
2 cs. 


Hamburg, 


Thuringia, 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, De Grasse, Havre, 23 cs. 


PAPER SPOOLS 
J. I. Bernitz, G. Washington, Bremen, 65 cs. 


STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyck, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 266 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


{even Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 6 cs. 

C. Strype, De Grasse, Havre, 11 rolls, 22 cs. 
Kaufman & Strauss, De Grasse, Havre, 5 cs. 
oo Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 

cs 
Titan Shipping Co., De Grasse, Havre, 27 cs, 
Martin & Bechtold, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 92 
bls. bagging. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, De Grasse, 
Havre, 22 bls. paper stock. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., De Grasse, 
29 bis. new cuttings. 


Hamburg, 


Havre, 


» 87 bis. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
~, rags. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 83 
bi. " bagging. 
. J. Keller Co., 
bie” "rags. 
Salomon 
bls. bagging. 
B. D. Kaplan, Innoko, Rotterdam, 31 bls. 
Chemical National Bank, Innoko, 
123 bis. rags. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
dam, 47 bls. bagging. 
American Woolstock Corp., 
14 bls. rags. 
B. D. Kaplan, 
Mechanics & 
Leghorn, 
Brown 
bls, rags. 
Mawice O'Meara Co., 
83 bis. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
Aires, 146 bis. scrap hessians. 

National City Bank, Silverelm, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. bagging. 

The Stone Bros. Co., 
29 bis. new cuttings. 

The Stone Bros. Co., 


De Grasse, Havre, 33 


Inc., 


& Co., 


Innoko, Mannheim, 4! 


Bros. Innoko, Rotterdam, 34 
rags 
Rotterdam, 


Innoko, Rotter- 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 
Adriatic, 
Metals 
134 bls. rags. 

Bros. & Co., 


Liverpool, 13 bis. rags 
National Bank, Valemore, 


Valemore, Leghorn, 159 


Haleakala, Buenos Aires, 


Haleakala, Buenos 
Port Said, 200 


Wells City, Bristol, 62 


Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
68 bls. rags. 


D. M. Hicks, Breedyk, Rotterdam 
E, J. Keller Co., 
bls. rags. 
Castle 


36 bis. rags. 
Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 95 


& Overton, Inc., 

103 bis. bagging. 

The Stone Bros, Co., 
274 bis. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Missouri, 
bagging. 

Independent Forwarding Co., 
320 bis. rags. 

National City Bank, Missouri, 


Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


Inc., Missouri, Havre, 


Havre, 50 bis 


Missouri, Havre, 


Havre, 128 bls. 


rags. 

Eauitable Trust Co., Missouri, Havre, 68 bls 
rags. 

Tew York Trust Co,, Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, 
paper stock. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Cabo Espartel, 
110 bls. bagging. 


s te Jr., & Co., Maine, 
20 bis iy ageing 


Barcelona, 
Antwerp, 
enton, Inc., Roma, Alenandrie. 185 bls. 


ra 
Ge York Trust Co., London Exchange, Lon 
don, 102 bls, rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Jessmore, Scotland, 100 
bis. jute waste. 
Co., Bankdale, 


Irving Bank-Columbia 
Marseilles, 81 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Bankdale, 
Marseilles, 74 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Bankdale, 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Bankdale, 
68 bls. bagging. 

E. J). Keller Co., Inc., Bankdale, Barcelona, 233 
bls. rags. 


Philadelphia National Bank, Bankdale, 
ine, 242 bis. rags. 


D. = Hicks, Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 67 bis. 


Trust 


5 


Barcelona, 57 


Inc., Barcelona, 


Barce- 


begging Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Ant- 
werp, 66 bis. bagging. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 
147 bis. bagging. 
“i Schall & Co., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 44 
s 


., Sageing, 
aplan, Anacortes, Liverpool, 69 bls. 


r 

“The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Anacortes, Liver- 
pool, 24 bis. rags. 

Mutnick Bros., Anacortes, Liverpool, 12 bis. 
rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, 
bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, Thuringia, 
bls, rags. 

New York Trust Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 146 
bls. raj 

E. i” Keller Co., 
77 bis, bagging. 
Wh _“< Waste Products Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 60 bls, jute waste. 
W. Schall & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 54 bls. 


Thuringia, Hamburg, 85 


Hamburg, 34 


Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 


me 4 J. Keller Co., Inc., Elzasier, Antwerp, 31 bls. 
bagging. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Norwood. 


Mechanical Filtration Plants 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Write for information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. ™ Pa. 


~ 
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Import Credits 


Complete facili- 

| ties for opening 

4 letters of credit in 

Bi] Scandinavia to 

~yan) finance impor- 

Y Be tations of wood- 
224 pulp and paper. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE 


BANK, Inc. 
52 Cedar Street, New York 


Paut M. Warsurc F. Apsot Goopxug 
o President 


UNION TALC COMPANY 


Finest Grades of Agalite 


147 Nassau Street New York 


Every Week— 


The Paper Trade Journal publishes the hap- 
penings of interest in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Covers it completely is saying it a little 
clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, advertising in 
these columns can carry your message to many 
that are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations our circulation claims are not only au- 
thentic but provable. 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
10 East 39th St. New York 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 








(Continued from page 56) 


a EE 


“a Brown Bros. 
s. ; 


& Co., Nubian, 
Abenheimer, Nubian, Manchester, 96 bis. 
bagging 

Downing & Co., Nubian, Manchester, 63 


bls. rags. 
OL ROPE 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Galileo, 


coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 153 
coils. 


Darmstadt, 
dam, 86 coils, 


Manchester, 54 


Newcastle, 95 


Scott & Courtney, Breedyk, Rotter- 


Brown Bros. & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 50 
Brown Bros. & Co., Wells City, Bristol, 168 
— Bros. & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 35 
win. & Overton, Inc., Minnewaska, London, 


WOOD PULP 
Reis. Dunton & Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 1300 
bls. wood pulp. 


National City Bank, Arabic, Hamburg, 700 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Gefie, 375 bls, sulphite, 76 tons. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord, 


Gefie, 2500 bls. sulphate 508 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Drammensfjord, Gefle, 
2875 bls. sulphite, 583 tons. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammens- 
fjord, Sundsvall, 2375 bls. sulphate, 475 tons. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammens- 


fjord, Sundsvall, 500 bls. sulphite, 100 tons. 


Johanson, Wales & S parre, Inc., Drammens- 
fjord, Sundsvall, 1530 bls. sulphite, 255 tons. 
Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drammens- 


fjord, 1300 bls. sulphite, 272 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Drammensfjord, Sunds- 
vall, 2000 bls. chemical pulp, 400 tons, 

M. Gottesman & o., Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Sundsvall, 1875 bls. sulphite, 375 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Washington, Bre- 
men, 560 bls. wood pulp, 112 tons. 

WwooD Aes BOARDS 

Lagerloef Trading Co:; G. Washington, Bremen, 

330 bls., 48 tons. 
CASEIN 


T. M. Duche & Sons, Haleakala, Buenos Aires, 


3335 bags, 200,100 kilos, 


Kalbfieisch Corp., Western World, Buenos Aires, 
667 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 





Stephano ~Bros., Tné.; Missouri, Havre, 
Cigarette paper. 

National City Bank, Missouri, Havre, 618 bls. 
rags. 

meetin Bros. & Co., Missouri, Havre, 186 bls. 

*eeCidder- Peabody Accep. Corp., Bankdale, Mar- 
Beilles, 24 bls. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Bankdale, Mar- 
seilles, 448 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Bankdale, 
Marseilles, 385 bls. rags. 

Ohio. Boxboard Co., 
don, 263 bls. paper stock. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Victor, Rotter- 
‘dam, 122 bls. rags. 


4 cs. 


London Exchange, Lon- 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


(Continued from page 54) 


i 
‘ 
‘ 

we 


San Francisco, Cal.—Officials of the Crown Willamette Pa- 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Radnor, Kobe, 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Hameln, 
bls. bagging, 72 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Celina,, Hamburg, 
145 bis. rags. 


1710 bls, 
Bremen, 162 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
145 bls. wae 

Castle’ & Overton, Inc., Hameln, Germany, 96 
bls. rags, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Beemsterdyk, Belgium, 
502 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
250 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Facto, Sheet Har- 
bor, N. S., 16,519 bls. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Mexicano, Hommelvik, 
800 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Kentucky, Hommel- 
vik, 1600 bls. sulphite’ pulp. 


Inc., 





, Germany, 420 


West Celina, Germany, 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 








M. Gottesman 


& Co., Inc., E. Lindoe, 
Harbor, N. S., 


15,168 bls. wood pulp. 


Sheet 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 





1926 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Man. Merchant, Man- 
chester, 48 bls. bagging. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 





Castle & Overton, Inc., West Ira, Germany, 
367 bls. rags. 
Castle. & Overton, Inc., Riol, Germany, 110 bls. 


gs: 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Honduras, 
bls, rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls, rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Meanticut, France, 191 
bls. rags. 


France, 115 


Inc., Kamesit, England, 82 


—— & Overton, Inc., Chicago, Havre, 43 
Ss. ra 
Keller Co,, Inc., Bruxelles, Havre, 160 
-, bagging 
Tk Keller Co., Inc., Effna, Hamburg, 130 
bie ‘bagging. , 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 





1926 





Frazar & Co., 
tissue paper. 

Rosenberg Iron & Metal Co., Tsuyama Maru, 
Yokohama, 20 bls. rags. 

Sullivan & Co., Tsuyama Maru, Yokohama, 150 
bls. rags. 


Tsuyama Maru, Yokohama, 4 cs 


“per Company, 248 Battery street, have incorporated a new company 


iof the. same name under Delaware laws, capitalized at $124,100,00, 
jto take over and expand the present organization. The company is 
understood to be arranging for the construction of a new mill. 


Camden, N. J.—The Hitchner-Holmes Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $225,000, to manufacture and deal in 


The incorporators are Frank 
G. Hitchner, William H. Brown and William H. Hamilton. 


company is represented by William S. Holmes, Fifth and Mickle 


wall paper and other paper products. 


streets, Camden, 





The 







Worcester, Mass.—The Liberty Waste Paper Company, 10 
Nashua street, has filed notice of organization to deal in waste pa- 
per. The company is headed by Thomas B. Smith and Harold F. 
Hansen, 10 Barr street, Worcester. 


The Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., 
formed, is disposing of a note issue of ‘$3,200,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for general expansion, financing, and to provide 
for the consolidation of the Rand Kardex Co., Inc., and the Li- 
brary Bureau, the latter with plants at Cambridge, Mass., Brooklyn 
and Ilion, N. Y., and Chicago, III. 





LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 





Frazar & Co., Tsuyama Maru, Yokohama, 51 
bls, rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 





lst National Bank of Boston, Haleakala, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags casein, 25,020 kilos. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Haleakala, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags casein, 50,040 kilos. 


. 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., Haleakala, 

Buenos Aires, 94 bls. rags. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., Deuel, Hamburg, 233 

bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
50 bls, rags. 

E Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Amster- 


dam, 39 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Dakarian, England, 36 








bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Deuel, Germany, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Braheholm, , 750 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Landvard, , 5000 
bls. wood pulp, 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Braheholm, Stock- 
holm, 4300 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Korsholm, 
Sundsvall, 600 bls, sulphite pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1926 





M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Sundsvall, 3210 bls. sulphite pulp, 535 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drammens- 
fjord, Sundsvall, 2550 bls. sulphite pulp, 450 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Drammensfjord, Sunds- 
vall, 625 bls. sulphite pulp, 125 tons, 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammens- 
fjord, Sundsvall, 750 bis, sulphite pulp, 150 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Drammensfijord, 
Gefle, 2000 bls. sulphite pulp, 380 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Gefie, 3000 bls. sulphate pulp, 6 tons, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Draimmensfjord, Gefle, 


1625 bls. sulphite pulp, 
Bulkley, Torvanger, 
B. C., 6250 bls, wood pulp, 2006 tons, 
E. 7. Keller Co., Inc., ‘Blydendyk, Mannheim, 
300 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Deuel, 
bls. wood pulp, 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
holm, 6800 bls. wood pulp. 
National Bank of Commerce, Co!d Harbor, Bel- 
fast, 97 bls. paper stock. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
burg, 1820 bls. 


303 tons. 


Dunton & Co., Vancouver, 


Inc., Germany, 635 
Nordfarer, Stock- 


Capetown Maru, Ham- 
wood pulp, 365 tons. 











Financial 


Tonawanda, N. Y., recently 


J. H. Rand, Jr., is president. 


The Berwin Paper Corporation, Dansville, N. Y., has filed no- 
tice of reduction in capital from 1,000 to 600 shares of common 


stock, no par value, the capital of $250,000, preferred stock, to re- 
main as heretofore. 
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WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


17 EAST 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
: and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
Grade Coated Book and Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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H. G. CRAIG & CO., Inc. 


Paper Merchants 
(Since 1868) 


News 
Hanging 
Tissues 
Box Board 
Wood Pulp 
Specialties 
Mill Supplies 


17 East 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Would you like UNIFORM WEIGHTS? 
CERTAINLY! 


Do you have them? 
SOMETIMES! 


Why not use the 
“TRIMBEY” 


Regulator and have 
them— 


ALL THE TIME! 


More than 400 in use 
in the paper and pulp mills of North 
America and Europe. 


Full information on request. 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


“Made in Canada”? Yes. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 13, 1926. 
During the past week a greater volume of business was trans- 
acted in the local paper market than in the preceding fortnight. 
It is anticipated that the demand for the various grades of paper 
will be more lively from now on. Sales organizations of the 
leading paper houses are keyed up for a strenuous 1926 campaign 


and are looking for a general revival of the paper industry in the 
near future. 


The demand for news print is as strong as ever and there is a 
disposition to purchase ahead at the new contract price for stand- 
ard news print in rolls which became effective at the beginning of 
the year. All indications point to an even greater demand for 
news print during 1926 than last year. 


A steadier inquiry for paper board has developed, indicating that 
an earlier resumption of active buying may be expected shortly. 
The fine paper market exhibits a strong tendency and orders are 
coming in from the printers in satisfactory volume. Coarse paper 
is still in good request and the future outlook for this commodity 
is very promising. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Demand fom ¥the paper mills for ground weod is increasing 
somewhat afid"the, market is steady 9n/the whole. “Offerings in the 
open market are rather limited! ahd prices*@re generally well main- 
tained. The prospect for the current year is satisfactory and 
manufacturers express the utmost optimism regarding the future 
trend ofthe market. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market continues to exhibit strength. 
Foreign producers are well sold ahead for the current year and 
are reported to be booking orders for 1927. Domestic dealers are 
also sold well ahead and spot offerings are scarce. Prices are still 
very firm and are inclined to advance. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill demand for old rope is increasing steadily, although no ex- 
ceptionally large orders have been reported. Prices rule steady 
with very little shading experienced. Mill inquiry for bagging is 
fairly good and should improve now that the inventory season 
has practically ended. Higher prices may be expected when the re- 
quest for supplies becomes more normal. 


Rags 


The demand for new rags is rather quiet and prices are easier. 
Supplies of domestic rags are limited but are sufficient to take care 
of immediate requirements. Foreign dealers have still rather high 
ideas regarding prices and dealers are not purchasing to any large 
extent at present. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market is rather dull at present, but prices are 
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still firm, as the prevailing condition is felt to be only temporary. 
It is believed that now that the stock taking season is over the 
paper mills will be in the market to replenish their supplies. Cur- 
rent levels are below normal but prices are expected to advance as 
soon as the demand expands. 


Twine 
Very little change has been experienced in the twine market lately. 
Trading during the past week was mostly on routine lines but 
dealers are anticipating a revival of activity now that the market 


is recovering from the holiday period. Prices of most grades are 
generally well maintained at the recently quoted basis. 





Crown Willamette Issue To Be Offered 


A $55,000,000 transaction involving the transfer of the Crown 
Willamette and Pacific Mills paper properties, on the Pacific Coast, 
from private to public ownership, has been arranged under the 
direction of a banking group headed by Blythe, Witter & Co. and 
Blair & Co., of New York. 


Announcement was made yesterday of the formation of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company in Delaware to acquire the 
assets and business of the old Crown Willamette Paper Company 
of Maine, including 91 per cent of the common stock of the Pacific 
Mills, Ltd. ‘ 


Approximately $40,000,000 of the new company’s securities, in 
equal amounts of. preferred stock and bends, will be offered to the 
public, and $15,000,000 additional will be allotted for subscription 
by stockholders of “the old company. »A\pplications from present 
holders already have teen received in excess Of this amount. The 
preferred stock, which is scheduled for offering néxt Thursday, is 
expected to carry a bonus of common shares. The Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savitigs Bank of Chicago and the Anglo- 
London-Paris Company of San Francisco will be associated with 
the New York bankers in the offering. 


Proceeds of the financing will be used by the new corporation 
to retire the first and second preferred issues of the present cor- 
poration and pay in part for acquisition of the latter company’s 
assets. 


Organized eleven years ago, the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany represented a combination of a number of paper manufac- 
turing companies on the Pacific Coast. For forty years it and its 
predecessor companies have supplied a large part of the news print 
paper used in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, and 
through the Pacific Mills have supplied Australia and New Zealand. 
A large part of its output consists of wrapping papers, bags, tissue 
paper and fruit wraps required by the fruit growers of the Coast. 
Total assets of the new Crown Willamette Company exceed $60,- 
000,000, and in addition to manufacturing plants in California, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia include valuable timber 
lands, 


No change in the management of the company is contemplated 
as a result of the public sale of the securities, since the control- 
ling interest is expected to remain in substantially the same hands. 


Louis Bloch will remain as president of the new Crown Willamette 
Company. 
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SMALL F PAPER ROLLS 


OF EVERY NESCRIPTION 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
CASH REGISTER ROLLS 
TICKER TAPE RIBBON PAPER 
CLOCK ROLLS TELAUTOGRAPH 

BLASTING, DIE WIPING CARPET TISSUE 
TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
BACKING PAPER AUTOMATIC REGISTERS 
DOMESTIC OR 
EXPORT 
PACKING 


AUTOGRAPH ROLLS 
TIME CLOCK ROLLS 


MAILING 


MACHINE 
ROLLS 


Paper Manufacturers Co.Inc 
PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


J MAINOFFICE  FACTORYERRSIDING. 
Fl 526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13™& NOGLE STS. 


| TEXAS GULF 
| SULPHUR 


99% Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and un- 
excelled service. 


| Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
: General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


—————————————————————— 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 
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THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 


Mil: —North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 
















































































Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 13, 1926. 


Now that the holiday season has ended, trading in the chemical 
market is gradually becoming more active. Consumers are reported 
to be calling regularly for their contract withdrawals for January 
and -deliveries are proceeding in a satisfactory manner. The de- 
mand for spot supplies is improving and a fair volume of inquiries 
for future business are being received. Prominent manufacturers 
express the view that 1926 will prove quite as satisfactory a year 


for chemicals as 1925, and that the present level of prices will be 
well maintained. 


BLANC FIXE—The demand for blanc fixe has slightly im- 
proved and manufacturers are anticipating an expansion of trade 
during the next few months. Prices remain steady and no radical 
changes are expected in the near future. The pulp is selling at 
from $60 to $64 a ton, in bulk, at works, and the powder at 3% 
to 4 cents a pound, in barrels, car lots, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in the bleaching powder 
market is quite active for early January, and prices are being 
well maintained. An excellent volume of contract business has 
been booked by the manufacturers and withdrawals so far this 
year have been satisfactory. Bleaching powder is still selling at 
from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is in a sound con- 
dition and most of the contract business for this year has already 
been closed. Following the holiday lull the movement of contract 
withdrawals is steadily increasing. Prices are holding up well, 
although in some instances the quotations are reported to have 
been modified in accordance with the size of the order. The pre- 
vailing quotation for caustic soda is from $3.75 to $3.91 per 100 


pounds, at works. For less than car load lots the price is from 
$3.75 to $3.91 per 100 pounds. 


CASEIN.—The position of the casein market is quite strong. 
Supplies of domestic fine ground casein are reported to be low 
and prices of this grade have advanced slightly. Imported casein 
remains practically unchanged. Domestic casein is now selling at 
from 12% to 14 cents a pound, according to grade, and foreign 
casein at from 13% to 1334 cents a pound. 


CHINA CLAY.—Inquiry for both domestic and imported foreign 
clay is more lively and an improvement in the market is confi- 
dently anticipated by competent observers ftom now on. Prices 
are holding up well and no changes have been reported recently. 
Foreign china clay is quoted at from $13 to. $22 a ton, ship side, 
and domestic washed clay is selling at $8 a ton, at mine, and 
pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Very little change has been experienced in the 
chlorine market, which continues on routine lines. Manufacturers 
are pleased with the amount of contract orders already booked and 
a promising future is predicted for this product. Chlorine is still 
quoted at 4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, 
on contract orders, while spot prices are around 414 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—A steady expansion in sales has been experienced in 
the rosin market and prices have advanced sharply. The demand 
for rosin is expected to be unusually large during the next few 
months and the outlook for the future is very promising. Naval 
stores are quoting paper makers grades of rosin at from $15.35 to 
$15.50, ship side, in barrels of 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE.—There is nothing new at present to say about 
salt cake. The demand for this product is quite satisfactory and 
prices are well maintained. Contract withdrawals have been fairly 
heavy and the outlook is exceedingly bright. 
to sell at $17 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are practically 
unchanged. It is expected that there will be as heavy a movement 
of soda ash during the current year as in 1925, aktthough it is not 
thought likely that there will be much increase. Prices are well 
maintained at recently quoted levels. Soda ash is now selling at 


Salt cake continues 
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from $1.35 to $1.65 per 100 pounds, in bulk, at works, and spot 
car lots at from $1.40 to $1.70 for the same quantity. 

STARCH.—A persistent demand is still being experienced for 
starch and prices are well maintained by the producers. Manufac- 
turers look for an expansion of business in the near future. Spe- 
cial paper makers starch is quoted at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags 
and barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—The demand for sulphate of 
alumina continues brisk and the market will probably continue on 
regular lines for some considerable time. While prices are gen- 
erally firm it is reported that some concessions have been made on 
forward orders. Sulphate of alumina continues to be quoted at 
from $1.40 to $1.50 per 100 pounds for commercial grades, and at 
$2 to $2.30 per 100 pounds for iron free. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues on regular lines 
and prices are well maintained at the recent advances. Manufac- 
turers of sulphur predict an enormously increased consumption in 
the present year. Sulphur is selling at from $15_to.$16 a ton, in 
bulk, at mine, and at from $20 to $21 a ton, ship side. 

* TALC.—The demand for tale continues along satisfactory lines 
and the industry is in sound condition. Prices are generally well 
maintained at recent prevailing levels. Talc is quoted at from $17 
to $18 a ton, according to grade. 


New Coating Mill in Miami Valley 


FRANKLIN, Ohio, January 13, 1926— The Miamt Valley Coated 
Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, started production January 11 
manufacturing a complete line of enamel book papers, coated 
litho and coated specialties. 

The mill is equipped with the most modern coating machines and 
cquipment, and is capable of producing very high grades of coated 
paper. The company plans on manufacturing several standard mill 
lines which will be sold under mill names and advertised by direct 
mail campaigns and through the various trade journals. The 
company is also developing quite a number of specialties in coated 
papers and intends to devote quite a large percentage of its pro- 
duction to special grades. 

At a recent meeting of the directors, the following were elected: 


A. A. Srere, president; Walter A. Poos, vice president and sales 
manager; H. J. Lehman, secretary and assistant treasurer; Law- 
rence Rauh, treasurer. ay 


Alfred A. Srere is very well known in the paper circles being 
President of the Ajax Paper Mills, Coatesville, Pa., and the Unity 
Paper Mills, Potsdam, N. Y. He is recognized as a very capable 
mill executive and his experience will be very valuable to this 
company. 

Walter A. Poos is vice president and sales manager, and was 
previously identified with the Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., as assistant sales manager. 

The manufacturing department is in charge of Wm. T. Schenk, 
who was superintendent of the largest coating mill in the Miami 
Valley for sixteen years, and has been identified with paper manu- 
facturing for the past thirty years. 


Retires From Blake, McFall Co. 


The Blake, McFall Company, general paper merchants, of Port- 
land, Ore., announces the retirement of its former president, C. D. 
Bruun, who will hereafter devote himself to his private interests. 
Mr. Bruun has served the company as its president for the past 
thirty years and has been an active and important factor in the 
development of its business and in establishing the cordial rela- 
tion that exist between it and its many friends in Oregon and the 
neighboring states of the Northwest. He carries, in his retirement 
from the company, the esteem, affection and good wishes of its 
shareholders, officers and staff. 

The officers of the company at present are as follows: O. W. 
Mielke, president; C. L. Shorno, vice president; W. W. Huelat, 
vice president; F, C. Wasserman, secretary and treasurer. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER . a 


Manufactured by 


Th ; 
Chicago Office Howard Bond—Howard Ledger Ho Envelopes. New York Office 
10 S. La Salle St. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you wilt specify it! 280 Broadway 


The Mayer Laboratory Coating Machine 
for paper coating, treating, saturating, and sizing, is now ready for the market. Delivery will 
be made in February on orders placed this month. 


MAYER COATING MACHINES CoO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


‘Liberal reward for information of any person or company making or rewinding our patented wire wound equalizers.” 


The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN. TRADE 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF Pepi ree 3,600 WIRE STITCHED 
TUBES PER HOUR 


lso machines for making Sanitary Crepe Pa: Towels, Slitting 
in Rewinding ateatanes, ‘Brop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount a 
Machines, Rotary Cutting and Collating Machines, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 
126-128 Fontaine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond &t., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 
This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 

Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


THE 
MINER-EDGAR CO 
e 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, Belle, W. Va. 


PURE CHLORINE 


In cylinders and tanks 


BLEACH 
BELLE BRAND 


CAUSTIC SODA 


76%—Solid and Flake 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc., Sole Agents PHILADEL ERI Cohen 


45 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 







































































































































































Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn e& Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 


for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 





BONDS BID OFFERED 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940 ... ek 100 
Advance Bag and Paper, 7s 1943 .. ere 98 
en Cee Gee Peer, Ge BPR ..ncccccccccnccssccs 94 
rr Ce ee cba enateneeusevenee 92 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6348 1942 .........cceeeeess 98 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co., 8s 1941 ............ceeeeeee ante 
EE SUOUNOND CED, TUES FOSS occ ccvccccsccccccecs 104 
mene “ona Peper, Ga--8068 os. ciccccccccecccccces 100 
CEE cect wn 2coade deans o¥etewene 102 
Berlin - s, a eeapegnebsdensvedsonind svanseo vente = 
aper Co., 6s DE hie sosesonppeesve stegseen 9 
Brown Campany, Serial, ee eee se 97 
ee 2 os on as ose sens ocsntes ees 91 
Cape Beeston Peep ane Paper, Ge 1982 .......ccsccsocecs 100 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 1941 .............. 40 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 ............0085 a 
Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 1930 ...........cceeeece 101 
rr en SO on wns vic ecepsensaaceeences 98 
Donnaconna Pa Sis a ER POD cachucescssvceds 95 
y Eager. Sn  <cconaehin sadshavsenesusoh eae abs 100 
Rig PD cu checcuieenins sevebbeh eatin s >> 96 
Pt ne cn. ciueseseeedes Seabee ecuee 87 
Fox Raver nl Co. > cs aeenashenacten as 100 
Fort Orange nee. — Pt <<achubissstesusbeesaaee 95 
i Does Me .) sl conccbeneesbab esecnte odio 96 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6348 1923-29 ......cccscescesccoscces 101 
Hammermill Paper eA ea a 99 
mee Were Ter, FH BORE Sos. dc ee cctasense 90 

essup & Moore OE SE ee are 98%" 

ake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941 .............05. 105 


Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 ..........2.eeeeeeee 90 


Marinette & enominee, T%s SEE? os6ctbelvécebsetes 104 
National Peper ee EN odanenccesecce Bann ss 96 
See Fe SIR TS EDGE iden cc ceedoscvecsesicceye 102 
Orono Pulp and Paper, DREGE - padetwash=xesseneae's 93 
eens. ee eee eee, GO: BOGE wcvccccsnccsincsceceneps 97 


i Ce che. so sncceseeeceovdeades 100 


Paterson Parchment Paper, sees BOD: phish vcnonnseabs 98 
Paterson ees iP) MD pepuibensbeeusre ese ashe 98 
Parker Young Co , 6%s 1944" Sein G se sone dhe ckmees wees 92 
Bros., Ltd. iS . stiles sbévaeesscepectboen 100 
Provincial Paper Mills, CD . sbanetinsodépe ones e¥ 97 
Riorden Co., oe a MINS hc cp bUiahic oes sce vecona 115 
Riordan Paper, 6 ge Se eee 99 
Riordan Pu alt Paper, — SP 6h bagn sob base a6 <0 33 
River Raisin SOS re eee 104 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Lita, TE, sas a9:e es with wt 983 
St. Regis Paper, 6% ss, eet 2.88... ee 97 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, SETS stGe de nbe secs sae 96 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills; 6s 1934 .....4.......4.. 98 
i er conc cn ca bwe wee ts sn'resecceeee 95 
Stevens & Thompson RY EE ie eet ss hhc w he 85 
Spanish River Eulg-ead Paper, 6s 1931 <..0w.... otixuent 30S 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper. Gen 8s 1941 vedo eb ees 106 
Ticonderoga e and Paper Co., 6s 1940 ........ alt 4. 91. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930) (..0. 10. .meeee evens 88 
S. D.. Warren mpany, 6s, SURG Me os eet cd : the atom 97 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 ......050. Souk eee cece ele 99 
ey ee eS Re rr ee ee oe 100 
Paper Products, oe A ey are 95 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951 ............ 88 
STOCKS BID Aare 
Ci Ce ME 26660 cepscccwus tdmece 72 
ans bean ee sccnevese ses 103 
es “Te Po SS ee errr 8 
rr er en eM, . Ss sauces scbebbvecseeees 77 
Denertoen Were Paper Os., Com...cccesecccseccccrvces Y, 
American Writing Paper Ca. DEUELt EA ci bethsanseiek beak 1% 
American Writing Paper Co., Certificates..............+- M% 
iL. iy le sincphies dd sah sng eee 0 ess 0000's 4 
Crk cchsueedwisndeksesaseyeeen «4 
EM nd. ach pwende cbviopesedo0espeserese 12 
Paper, LL. thn tC haGtheethsoecoospauwecs® 9 
Chicago Bil &. Lammber Co., Com... ....cccsciicccccccs 63 
eS i Be a ee . Sarre 98 
rr! ER At, bac ncc en eneves seep seneocese 93 
Ce eee, POR A, Bilis ccccccvccceptcecseves 98 
ee. SOR. chan a eiconcesssccosdose reese 49 
eee ES ern 95 
Sr ee SEE EM on cnc cecctec sess onsoeseseens 255 
Cae eRe E OR. CORR. 05 550000 osteue sve ceseecnee 60 
Sree Wer Ge BER, BE. ccccssvccccsvcscsscsns 85 
I ES To. conanacesebo ens enstoeeee 97 
i re i ML. - 2. cies bonesdoessseesees 85 
ee NN, CN. 550s ccescovcevcsvcseccesees 30 
MNS a8 bE Cee p nse so s0s6s eeeeee 102 
ES a errr a re re a 
EE es eee 98 
rn i sows euhsne dus eduSSk shu tures 100 
i a i. orc acbess pk eben enehebehetsss© 57 
ss Loch ke ak abs 6.45 pid Re hee a reenh > shekwe 185 
CO IR. os a sciesees en's vee teeesees 103 
et I IDS OR ng ocd abe vScedcsnccdesees obese 54 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Com............sesseeee- 104 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Pfd.............s.eeee0- 115 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Cap. ............eeeeeees ose 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, RES SE. ee See pe 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd...........yss.eeeeee 95 
Tit ih. a tccthkaasiatesthethebneshhebs $1 
SE OR, “MBs . + 0% GAS eu oes indo ohms s 0.00505 00's 95 


* Nominal. 
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Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
LeRMTS cece seceys 11.00 
DE ssuseus thsee's 9.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 
Su ae sehsignne 14.00 
TED. S008 .ccccces 10.00 
Engine Sized ..... 8.00 
ews— 


Rolls, contract .... 3.25 
Rolls, transit .... 3.75 
OS ee 4.00 
Side Runs ........ 3.25 
Book, i 
gs % aa, 7.00 
M. rt Peabestetcs 6.25 
Coated and Enamel 8.00 
Lithograph ....... 8.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ....:. .80 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.10 
Cc wesewnnes 1.00 
White No. 2 ..... 75 
EE Bosvesdevese 90 
OS eee 75 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic ... 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic ... 5.50 
Southern ........ 4.75 
i erry 6.50 
Manila— 
No. 1 Jute ...0s% 9.00 
i. BYEOD \odense 7.75 
No. 1 God ..:.4 4.75 
No. 2 Wood ..... 4.00 
DURERSTR 3c cccccse 3.75 
Papers— 
1 Fibre seebas 5.00 
No 2 BUENO sacave 4.75 
Common Bogus ... 2.75 
S. Sereening ......- 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 
Boards—per ton— 
ee er 45.00 
SMR sswcvesavere 57.00 
[>  videacuackee 42.00 
Binders’ Boards 72.50 
Sel. Mla. LI. Chip.58.00 
Wood Pulp ...... 70. 
Comteleer .ccsuscess 62.50 
Sulphate Screenings— 
CRORES cccccdsceee 75 
Oe ere 1.75 
Ground ‘Wood— 
Screenings ....... 20.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
mh. sens 13.00 
ee basis 20 
ee. 15.00 
“Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
ee es #535.00 
aE. 5 s00 egy aee 


, (F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — . 


RON onceceees 5 

Fasy Bleaching ... 3.55 

No. 1. strong un- 
bleached ....... 3.15 

No, 2. strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.90 

No. 1 Kale ..ccce 3.25 

Sulphate— 
Bleached ......... 3.75 


(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill 


Sulphite (Domestic)— 


Bleached ......... 4.00 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
GENO. “cs evsccece BAD 
News Sulphite ..... 2.90 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.25 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 3.00 
Soda Bleached ...... 4.00 
Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No, 1.14.50 
New White, No. 2. 8.09 
Silesias No. 1'.... 9.50 
New Unbleached. 14.00 
patentee 7.5 


New Blue Prints.. 7.00 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 


CR. sees suede 6.50 
Pinks Corset Cut- 

Gee. Saves oe ot 11.00 
Pink Muslin ..... 10.00 


New Light Seconds 3.50 
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Oo, D. Knax cur- 
Os. wearkis ona 6.75 

Men’s Corduroy .. 5.50 

New Mixed Blacks. 4.00 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 6.75 
Miscellaneous ..... 6.25 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 4.00 


Miscellaneous .... 3.50 
St. Soiled, White. 2.90 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


Miscellaneous .... 3.00 
Black —— ee 
Roofi otk 5 
Clot Strippings + 3. 

2 


RE etre a an -10 
No 2 Ses Pash toeen 1.90 
No ; bis dak sealeees 1.50 
BS ero te ce 1.60 
MURR ere koa 1.00 

Foreign Rags 


New Light Si'esias. . 10.00 
Light Flannelettes ..10.50 
Unbleached Cottons. .14.00 
New White Cuttings. 14.00 
New Light Oxfords. . 10.00 
New Light Prints... 9.00 
New Mixed Cuttings. 4.25 
New Dark Cuttings. 4.00 
No. 1 White Linens. 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.25 
No, 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4. White Linens. 4.50 
Old Extra Light 
OE ie alene 3c 4% 4.25 
Ord. Light Prints .. 3.25 
Med. Light Prints .. 2.50 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 3.50 
Ger, Blue Cottons... 2.75 


Ger. Blue Linens... 4.00 
Checks and Blues... 3.25 
Linsay Garments ... 2.10 
Dark Cottons .... 1,95 
Shoppery ........ 2.00 


French Blues 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 


DER. bcsuseecis 3.60 
Domestic ........ 3.75 
Wool Tares, light... 2.90 
Wool Tares, heavy... 3.00 
Bright Bagging 2.85 
Mixed Bagging 2.40 
Sound Bagging 2:10 
Roofing Bagging 1.75 
Small Mixe Rope .. 2.25 
Manila Rope— 

PE ossccan'es 5.25 
Domestic ......... 6.50 
New Bu. Cut ...... 4.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign .....2.1.. 4.50 
Domestic ....,... 4.25 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.65 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.15 
Soft, White, No. 1 2.95 


Flat Stock— 
StCNeGS . nce wees 1.30 
Overissue Mag.. 1.30 


Solid Flat Book .. 1.15 
Crumpled No. 1.. .85 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.75 
Ledger prec Sales 1.50 
New B. B. Chips.. ‘60 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 2.65 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.65 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.20 
Print 


Container Board .. .60 
ogus Wrapper ... .75 
Ola Krafts Machine 
Compressed bales.. 2.40 
News— 
No. 1 White News. 1.95 
Strictly Overissue.. .75 
Strictly Folded ... .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .45 


Common Paper ..... 30 
Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
Cotton— 
OS eae 39 
No. : sens tWededes 38 
NEE okie eins wl. 37 
India, No: 6 basis— 
i” s60seuee¥ee 21 
Sache taskeas 19 


; i 139 
A. B. “Italian, 18 basis .56 
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ae 
DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CoO., Inc. 


Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


IRONEXTRACTOR 


It consists of special magnetic surfaces of great power over 
which the paper stuff is made to pass. As a result, all the 


iron and many other foreign substances are completely Ho , 
extracted. Hundreds of these devices are in use daily and : Or 


no one of them has failed to give complete satisfaction. 
Write us for Bulletins and full details. a 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, M 
Electrical Specialists. Sines po MAKI NG 


Super Calenders 

Breaker Calenders 

Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 


Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Pickles Drying Regulator 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 





66 


Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis.. 
Light 18 basis.. 
a “ewe, 3-6 ‘iy 


Tube Rope— 
4-ply and larger... . 
FINE TUBE YARN— 
4-ply and larger... 


34 
33 


27 
25% 


22 
32 
28 
25 


20% ° 
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Paper Makers’ Twine 
alls 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 
Ameri. Hemp, 6.... 


Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 “il 
No. 2 Basis 


Sisal  - Yarn— 
No. 


®@9 88 8888 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 


All Ra by ~ 35 
No. 1 Bond . 25 
No, 2 Rae Bond . 
Water Marked Sul- 

phite 
Suiphite Bond 
Sulphite Ledger .... 
Superfine Writing 
No. 1 Fine Writing.. 
No. ; Fine wee: 

3 Fine Writin 


oooS 


News—Roll, mill ... 
News—Sheets, mill. . 


o 
Faennan on 


See 
KEEEKK F 


So 
os 
* 
QOHHHHDODHD GDDHDOOSD OHO 


Butchers’ Manila ... 
No. 1 Kraft 
Southern Kraft 


oo000 
DADaS 
WAL 
®@®® 


Sulphite Screenings. 
Manila Tissue, 24x36 
sheet 
White Tissue, 
sheet 
Boards, per ton— 
(Delivered Central Territory) 
Plain Chip 


o 
Ww 
® 


07% @ 


45.00 @47.50 


Container Lined— 

(Delivered Central Territory) 
85 Test @ 
100 Test 


Old Papers 
F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
a Envel, C 


No. . Soft Shav.. 290 
No. 1 Mixed .... — 
No. 2 Mixed .... 1.15 
Ledger and Writings. 1.55 
Solid Books 1. 
No. 1 Light Books.. 
Blanks 
Kraft 
New Kraft Cuts .. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
Ex. No. 1 Manila .. 
Print Manila 
Folded News (over- 
issue) 
*Re | Newspapers— 


@® @® ® BDH HHDHHHSHSHS 8 


Roofing Stocks, f. o. 
on Net Cash— 
No. . -47.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


&® 


Coated Lithograph. . 


, Label 


No, 1 Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No. 


No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bogus .... 
Straw Board 

News Board 

Chip Board 

Wood Pulp Board.. 


(Carload Lots) 


Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots 


Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters 
Best Pore 
(per roll) 
Best Sores, 2-ply 
(per_roll) 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . -65 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. . 
Silesias, No. 1 
New Unbleached. . 
Washable 
Fancy 


Cottons—according to grades— 
Blue O 1 11 


Mixed Strings ie 


Bur 
New Burlap Cut- 


® ® 88999998 


F. o. b. Phila. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
No. 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. ' Soft White. 2.60 
No. 2 Soft White. +30 
No. 1 Mixed .... 
No. 2 Mixed .... 100 
Solid Ledger Stock. 1.75 
+ gar Paper 
No. 1 Books, heavy. 
No. 2 Books, light. 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 1 


ee ee ee ON 


Pe me EE ot BE WE US mt ES SE Ot OS OT 


» Chip.. 
Binders Bd., " Chip. ve 
Overissue News ..... 
Old Newspaper 


Domestic Rags 


Repached 
Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ° 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


= 


Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings . 


us 


- -45.00 
Solid News @50.00 J 


New Blue 
Manila Line Chip. 57.50 @60.00 


New Black Soft .. 

New Light Seconds 

Khaki Cuttings 
rduroy 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


BOSTON 


bel 
ute Manila No. 1.. 
anila, Sul. No. 1.. 
Manila, Sul. No. 2 
No. 1 Kraft 
No, 2 Kraft 
Common Bogus .... 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 


Single Manila Pulp 
lined board 
Single White, 
coated boar 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Boards 
Tarred Felts— 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.75 
White Blank News.. 1.75 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.80 
No. 2 Hard White.. 3.25 
No. 1 Soft White ... 

No. 2 Soft White ... 

No. 1 Mixed 1 
No. 2 Mixed 

Solid Ledger Stock.. 

No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.25 


No. 1 Books, Light 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old eae 
Print Manila .. ° 
Old Kraft o* 
orpreene News .... 
ewspapers ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Box Board, Chip ... 


Price f. 0, b. Boston 


Foreign 
Domestic 


all burlaps ... 

Wool Tares, heavy 2. 50 

Mixed Strings so 
New Burlap Cutting. — 


Domestic Rags (New) 


; Price f. o, b. Boston 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No, 1. 
Silesias, No. 1 
New Unbleached... 
. Washable 
Fancy 
Cottons—According to 
ades—Blue— 
Blue overalls 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old). 


Price f. 0. b. Boston 
White No. 1 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Resting Stock— 


No. 
No. 
No. 


888989889 
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New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


®898898 988 
Sern Ae 
Asasansa Ss 


vo 


TORONTO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 
Sulphite 
Light tinted 
Dark tinted 
jogeus (sulphite) . . 
Ledgers, No. 1 
Ledgers, N 
Writing 
Writin » 
News f. o. b. Mil 
Rolls (carloads) 
Sheets (carloads) . 
Sheets (2 tons or 


@89088088 028 ©8888 88GB ®® B® BH 9HO9H 


(F, o. b. Mill) 
Ground wood 
Sulphite easy bleach- 


ing e- 
Sulphite news grade. . 60.00 @ — 
Sulphite, bleached ..82.00 @85.00 
Sulphate 75. @2 — 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.65 
Soft White Book 
shavings 
White Bik, News.. 
Book and ger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 


soit Ledgers .... 
Manilas— 
New Monila Cut.. 
Printec Manilas . 
Kratt 
News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Foid 
No. 1 Mixed papers 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Per Ib. 
No. _ a Shirt 
Cutti 14K%@ 
No. 2" White Shirt 
PF satin ” 
ney irt pitings 
1 Old Whites. 


@ 32.00 
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08 @ 
—“- 
Thirds and Blues... — @ 





